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THE OXFORD POLITICAL PHILOSOPHERS 


The wars and revolutions of the twentieth century bring to its end a 
period that begins with the consolidation of the Western national states 
in the fifteenth century. An upheaval of such magnitude, convulsing the 
whole of a civilization, affects not the institutions only but also the senti- 
ments and beliefs that went into their building, the verities which they 
represent, and the body of ideas and symbols used for denoting, justifying, 
and interpreting them. Political philosophy today is concerned with sifting 
the debris, with testing in the light of contemporary experience the validity 
of problems and symbols still taken for granted a generation ago, and with 
repairing the edifice of critical theory that has become badly dilapidated 
in the course of the so-called modern centuries. 

A brief, introductory assessment of this task will properly start from 
the vicissitudes of the power unit that has stamped its character on the 
era now drawing to its end, that is, from the national state. The nation 
organized for sovereign dominion over its territory and population, as it 
emerged in Western Europe in the fifteenth century, has become the proto- 
type of political organizations. The prototypicality expresses itself, first, 
in the belief that national societies should have the status of sovereign 
power units ; and, second, in the tendency to classify all sovereign powers 
as nations. Since, however, in historical reality neither all candidates for 
nationhood can form viable states, nor all viable power units are nations, 
the indulgence leads to difficulties in theory and practice. When the principle 
of national self-determination broke the Central and Eastern European 
multinational empires, as seemed proper at the time, it also broke the Concert 
of Europe which had furnished the hard core of stable organization for the 
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area of Western civilization ; and, after the interludes of French continental 
hegemony through the instrumentality of the League of Nations and German 
hegemony through the National Socialist expansion, the destruction has 
resulted for the time being in the organization of a Soviet Empire and the 
counter-organization of the Western powers in the NATO, now including 
the United States and Canada, confronting one another along a border 
that divides the former German national state. The object lesson of history 
should drive home the fact, well known to the more perspicacious thinkers 
of the nineteenth century, that the reality of politics is not exhausted by 
national states. As a consequence, a philosophy of politics that insists on 
being a theory of the state is rapidly moving into the shadow of obsolescence, 
as the theory of the polis did when the age of empire had come. The first 
problem to be mastered by a contemporary philosophy of politics is, therefore, 
a redefinition of its object in such a manner that the national state, while 
receiving its due, will be understood as part in a greater civilizational whole. 
The prototype has been further narrowed down, especially in the twenti- 
eth century, through its absorption of the demand that a national state, with 
regard to its internal organization, should be something like a democracy 
in the Anglo-Saxon sense. In the wake of such concretization of the type 
further difficulties both theoretical and practical were inevitable, for the 
European national states have different histories resulting in different 
locations of political authority. A theory which insists on discussing politics 
in terms of Anglo-Saxon democracy cannot deal adequately even with the 
Western national states, and not at all with the political organization, e.g., 
of Asiatic civilizations. It will, therefore, be a second problem of political 
philosophy to separate the essential from the historically contingent and to 
break with the habit of treating the institutions of a particular national 
state at a particular time as if they truly manifested the nature of man. 
The rise of the national state was accompanied, furthermore, by the 
Reformation. From the resulting conflicts and civil wars, governments 
could extricate themselves only by transforming temporal power into 
secular statehood, leaving the spiritual life and its organized expression 
free to develop in whatever direction it chose. The result was a development 
in the direction of immanentist creed movements, such as nationalism, 
progressivism, liberalism, positivism, and ultimately Communism and 
National Socialism. A political theory which takes it uncritically for granted 
that the secular national state is the one and true object of inquiry will run 
into difficulties flowing from this-further source. The theorist will have to 
interpret phenomena of the adumbrated type as movements on the level of 
secular power politics, which they are not. He will be blind to the fact that 
his own secular state is not quite so secular as he believes it is, but that 
civil rights and democratic recognition of equality derive from an idea of 
man that has grown in the shelter of Stoic cosmology and Christian faith, 
and hence does not make sense to men who do not live in this cultural tra- 
dition. And he will perhaps engage in democratic propaganda and ‘ re- 
education ’, an endeavour that can only arouse the scorn of Gnostic sec- 
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tarians who have dedicated their lives to exorcising the devil by means of 
revolutionary action. The contemporary phenomena compel, therefore, as 
a third task, a critical examination of the compact symbolism that has 
grown in the period of the secular state, and its replacement by a considerably 
more differentiated body of concepts. 

The rise of the national state as well as of the immanentist creed move- 
ments was accompanied, finally, by the destruction of classic and medieval 
philosophical culture; in particular philosophical anthropology was des- 
troyed so thoroughly that we have not recovered from the blow to this 
day. The just mentioned differentiated critical concepts, however, can be 
developed only by penetrating to principles ; and the principles of politics 
are not to be found on the level of a debate about the rights of man or what 
institutions are best, but, as established by Plato and Aristotle, in philo- 
sophical anthropology. The recovery and further development of a critical 
theory of man is the fourth, and systematically most important, task of 
philosophy at the present juncture when we emerge from the national state 
with its comparative safety, simplicity, and homeliness on to a wider, un- 
charted, and more dangerous scene. 

The task of political philosophy in our time, thus, is both negative and 
positive. It is negative in so far as the unanalysed symbols in which the 
thinkers of the national state period expressed their convictions about the 
right political order must be submitted to analysis, separating the chaff 
from the grain, preparatory to a reconstruction of theory by critical stand- 
ards. It is positive in so far as the criticism must receive its direction from 
the aim, however dimly seen, of developing a theory that will not mistake 
the principles on which a special type of political institutions is based, for 
the principles of politics as such. 

This work of criticism and reorientation, while being a general pre- 
occupation of political philosophers in our time, has assumed a wide variety 
of forms according to the variety of conditions which occasion the inquiry. 
It has at present the general character of movements from different starting 
points converging toward a common goal rather than of final achievement. 
One cause of diversification, to be mentioned only in passing, is the advantage 
possessed by the sciences which are closer to the classic and Christian sources 
of critical theory than others. Political scientists proper are labouring under 
the handicap of being narrowly bound, by their subject matter as well as 
by the symbols in use, to the theoretical situation that must be overcome ; 
and some of the most effective work is done, as a consequence, by classical 
philologists, medievalists, philosophers, and theologians. A second cause 
of diversification is provided by the differences of social and institutional 
stability in the several national states. Where the national institutions do 
not enjoy the authority that comes with age; where the class structure is 
in turmoil owing to defeat, inflation, and unemployment ; and where the 
immanentist creed movements have made such inroads on the cohesion of 
national society that the movement rather than the nation has become the 
society which organizes itself politically, as is the case in Germany ; there a 
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science of principles will develop, and especially of philosophical anthropology, 
to the neglect of an analysis of institutions—though the philosopher will 
be at a loss what to do with his knowledge in an environment that seethes 
with ideological enthusiasm, has no use for reason, and hates the dianoetic 
excellences. Where institutions have absorbed the political experience and 
wisdom of centuries, where they have proved, without a break of continuity, 
adaptable to the political articulation of new social groups, where the im- 
manentist creeds have not seriously disrupted the civilizational tradition 
as is the case in England; there the analysis will start from the treasure 
of institutions, working its way cautiously toward principles in order not 
to lose anything of the truth that has accumulated in an organization func- 
tioning so well for so long—even at the risk of leaving principles in a pen- 
umbra where they remain indistinguishable from the state of England. 

In the light of these general reflections on the contemporary situation, 
the revival, not to say the outburst, of political philosophy at Oxford in 
recent years must be seen and studied. The noble succession of T. H. Green, 
Bernard Bosanquet, and Sir Ernest Barker is now continued by a sizable 
group of scholars who have responded to the challenge of the age and who 
try to reformulate the problems of political theory under the guidance of 
a venerable tradition. The principal works that will form the basis of the 
following discussion are Lord Lindsay’s studies on democracy,! R. G. Colling- 
wood’s systematic study of political culture supported by his philosophy of 
history,” the studies on the theory of the state, political conflicts and oblig- 
ations, by J. D. Mabbott and T. D. Weldon,’ the study on moral philosophy 
by E. F. Carritt,* and a brilliant lecture on the theory of the state by G. R. 
G. Mure. To this impressive list of works must be added the enterprise 
of Blackwell’s Political Texts, edited by C. H. Wilson and R. B. McCallum, 
as well as the series of introductions, preceding the single volumes, especially 
those by R. B. McCallum (Mill), J. W. Gough (Locke), Max Beloff (The 
Federalist), W. Harrison (Bentham), and A. P. d’Entréves (St. Thomas).® 

The authors of these works do not form a school. What they have in 
common is a set of inarticulate premises rather than an explicit doctrine. 
All of them (with the exception perhaps of Mr. Mure ?) are willing to accept 
the mystery of incarnation : that the principles of right political order have 
become historical flesh more perfectly in England than anywhere else at 
any time. Mr. Mabbott’s formulation of the point may be considered repre- 

1A. D. Lindsay, The Essentials of Democracy, Philadelphia 1929; The Modern 
Democratic State (1943), New York and London 1947. 

*R. G. Collingwood, The New Leviathan, or Man, Society, Civilization and Barbarism, 
Oxford 1942; The Idea of History, Oxford 1946. 

8J. D. Mabbott, The State and the Citizen. An Introduction to Political Philosophy, 
om 1948 ; T. D. Weldon, States and Morals. A Study in Political Conflicts, London 

‘E. F. Carritt, Ethical and Political Thinking, Oxford 1947. 

5G. R. G. Mure, The Organic State, in ‘‘ Philosophy ” vol. XXIV, No. 90, 1949. 

*The introductions enumerated are to be found in the Blackwell Texts of J. S. Mill’s 
On Liberty and Representative Government, Locke’s Second Treatise, of The Federalist, 


of Bentham’s Fragment and Principles, and of Thomas Aquinas’ Selected Political 
Writings, 
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sentative. In the Preface to his book he declares it his programme * to 


i bring out the general principles of politics ’, which happen to be identical 
chal with those ‘ of his own civilization’. If anybody should argue that he 
senile regarded local prejudices as permanent principles, he would answer that 
» ail local variations in standards need not involve relativity in values. Some 
nuity local standards may, indeed, be permanent principles, and he can do no 
" al more than give the arguments that in this case the coincidence is a fact. 
dition Nothing follows from this conviction for practical politics. ‘This does not 
anni mean that the principles here defended are immediately applicable or should 
> wae be immediately imposed all over the world. It may even be the case that 
Sens! only in Western Europe, in the British Commonwealth, and in the United 
 pen- States of America have historical conditions been such as to make their 


} application possible within any foreseeable future’. Nevertheless, if other 
j nations and civilizations should be debarred by circumstance for the in- 








— definite future from following or even recognising these principles, ‘ I cannot 
uciehl avoid the conclusion that, in the field of politics at least, they are condemned 
sizable to lasting loss and sacrifice ’. 

a wil This attitude has nothing to do with either complacency or jingoism. 
we Mr. Mabbott’s as well as the other studies under consideration are responsible, 
of the closely reasoned, works of science. Nevertheless, the reader, while being a 
olling. little envious of the happiness which such assurance must confer on its 
phy of possessor, will also feel a little uneasy about a philosopher in such harmony 
| oblig: with his environment. He will remember Plato and Aristotle who did not 
reophy hesitate to rank Hellenic political culture higher than any other, but found 


GR enough of a gulf between standards and reality to make them despair that 
but a well-ordered polis could ever be realized in Hellas. The Oxford political 


oe philosophers do not adopt the classic philosophical attitude that reality at 
‘allum, . . ; ; - eee : 
sociale its best is still far from conforming with principles. Their arrangement 


€ (The of mankind in outer circles of the ‘ condemned ’ (Mabbott) or ‘ barbarians ’ 
( (Collingwood) and inner circles of Western civilization, with a further more 


— ; concentric ring of the Anglo-Saxon democracies, and a distinction between | 
pee ‘radical ’ and ‘ individualist ’ democracy that will confer a slight edge on 
— England over the United States (Weldon), is reminiscent of Bodin’s arrange- | 
ae ment of mankind, under a theory of climates, in outer sectors of partial ; 


dent goodness and a centre of political virtue in France, with a concentration 
of this virtue in the French constitutional lawyers, and an ultimate concen- 


a tration of political wisdom in the principles laid down by Bodin. While 
Modern none of my distinguished colleagues at Oxford (if I may say the superfluous 
— in order to avoid even the shadow of a misunderstanding) could ever conceive 
the idea of Bodin’s personal apotheosis, there is alive in their attitude the 
ilosophy, Renaissance pathos of the national state that emerges as the supreme organi- 
a zational form of human societies after the breakdown of Church and Empire, 
as well as the pathos of its humanistic thinkers. And this is not the pathos 

949. of classic philosophy ; for the Greeks were no humanists. 
5. ae The preceding paragraph attempted a characterization ; it did not give 
Political an argument. The humanists may well be right if they do not follow the 
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classical philosophers in developing principles based on the bios theoretikos, 
or Christian thinkers into a conception of politics orientated toward the 
sanctification of life. But this question can be answered only through 
a closer study of their argument. I shall proceed by analysing in some 
detail their position with regard to a theoretically central problem, to the 
principle of liberty of conscience. When in this manner the type of argument 
has been clarified, it will be possible to deal more briefly with a few further 
issues. 

We may appropriately start from the final judgment passed by Mr. 
D’Entréves on the politics of St. Thomas. When Mr. D’Entréves proceeds 
from his impeccable account to an evaluation, he arrives at the following 
conclusions : * We find that the matters which the State is supposed to leave 
to the Church are precisely those which the modern man has struggled for 
centuries to secure against the interference of Church and State alike : 
such as the pursuit of truth and the worship of God according to his con- 
science. There is no room for religious freedom in a system which is based 
on orthodoxy’. ‘ Medieval intolerance . . . was a thorough, totalitarian 
intolerance ’. On the other hand: ‘ It looks as if, instead of providing us 
with a complete and elaborate system, St. Thomas had been concerned with 
setting forth the principles from which such a system can be constructed. 
What matters is that the principles should not be betrayed. All the rest is 
a task for the “ prudent” legislator’. ‘And now in our days the Church 
and Catholic apologists have brought that teaching even nearer to us in the 
battle against totalitarianism. We have learnt to appraise a doctrine which 
is founded upon the vindication of human personality and on the unflinching 
assertion of the primacy of spiritual values’. Nevertheless: ‘It is hardly 
possible for the modern man to accept the system which St. Thomas co- 
herently founded upon (the “‘ primacy of the Spiritual ”’) without renouncing 
that notion of civil and religious liberty which we have some right to consider 
the most precious conquest of the West ’.” 

We sympathize with the sentiments that have inspired the judgment, 
and we do not doubt the correctness of the facts on which it is based. If 
nevertheless we take exception to it, it is on the purely theoretical ground 
that the judgment is couched in terms, half-way between critical concepts 
and humanist-progressivist ideological symbols. Mr. D’Entréves does not 
attack the ‘ primacy of the Spiritual’. What he really does not like is St. 
Thomas’ insistence on the use of temporal power for discrimination against 
Jews and Gentiles, as well as for the criminal prosecution of heretics and 
apostates. The logical flaws in the expression of his dislike stem more 
immediately from the anachronistic application of the term ‘coherent 
system’ to a medieval ‘summa’ which does not derive propositions from 
axioms but moves in the tension between reason and faith. ‘Systems’ are 
a modern invention ; and I doubt that one can properly speak of a ‘ system ’ 
before Descartes. Hence, the reprehensible demands of St. Thomas do not 
follow ‘ coherently’ from the ‘ primacy of the Spiritual’, but originate in 


7D’Entréves, op. cit., pp. xxi f., xxxii f. 
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the spheres of prudence or political expediency, of the mores of the age, 
and of the Roman Law whose revival was accompanied by a regrettable 
enthusiasm for construing spiritual divagations as crimes in the legal sense. 
From the recognition of spiritual perfection as the highest good of man (in 
Christianity the beatific vision) there follows nothing at all, as far as I can 
see, with regard to specific measures that will serve the creation and protec- 
tion of the environment most favourable to the realization of this good. If 
the distinction between an inquiry into principles (hierarchy of goods) and 
prudential measures is not made, if both are treated on the same level as 
a ‘ system ’, the result will be that odd totalitarian intolerance of St. Thomas, 
which at the same time is concerned about the integrity of human person- 
ality, is ‘ the most important factor of Western civilization ’, and is even an 
ally in the battle against totalitarianism. 

Mr. D’Entréves’ formulations make, furthermore, anachronistic use of 
the term ‘ totalitarianism ’. The term has arisen, in the 1920s, within the 
modern Gnostic mass movements. It does not denote the measures of 
extraordinary atrocity which these movements use in their expansion and 
domination, but the faith in human intramundane (not transcendent) 
perfection through political action by groups who are in possession of eschato- 
logical knowledge about the end of history. This substitution of human 
self-salvation, of something like a transfiguration of human nature through 
historical action, for the Christian idea of perfection through Grace in death 
is, indeed, a matter of principle in so far as it can be maintained only if 
the whole range of experiences of transcendence is disregarded. Totalitarian 
politics is based on an immanentist philosophical anthropology, as distin- 
guished from Platonic-Aristotelian and Christian anthropologies which find 
the ordering centre of human personality in the experiences of man’s relation 
to transcendent reality. It seems to me impermissible to apply the term 
‘totalitarianism ’ to both types alike, for such indiscriminate usage would 
obliterate the essential difference of principles and stress the non-essential 
similarity of prudential measures which, in various historical circum- 
stances, may be used for the protection of a society against spiritual dis- 
integration. 

The anachronistic use of terms, while impairing the theoretical value of 
the judgment, has nevertheless an intelligible purpose. Mr. D’Entréves 
assumes three types of political principles: the medieval totalitarian, the 
modern totalitarian, and in between the preferred modern type characterized 
by free pursuit of truth, religious freedom according to conscience, and civil 
liberties. If we make the suggested distinction between philosophical 
anthropology (as a science of principles) and prudential measures that will, 
under given historical circumstances, create the best possible environment 
for the attainment of the highest good, the question concerning the status 
of the aforementioned freedoms cannot be avoided. Are these freedoms 
really fundamental principles, or are they perhaps no more than prudential 
devices? If the latter should be the case, the halo that surrounds them 
certainly would pale ; the rude question, which can never be addressed to 
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a principle, would have to be asked : whether they work or whether they 
have failed, perhaps quite as miserably as the medieval device of persecution. 
If, however, the distinction is not made, embarrassment will be avoided and 
the freedoms can be as inalienable, eternal, and ultimate as anyone desires. 
The cult of political institutions as incarnations of principles depends on 
the suspension of theoretical animation. 

When, however, the rude theoretical question concerning the status of 
the freedoms, and in particular of the freedom of religion and conscience, is 
raised, we find no simple answer. First of all the apparent simplicity sug- 
gested by Mr. D’Entréves’ opposition of an orthodoxy which leaves ‘ no 
room for religious freedom ’ to the liberties which are ‘the most precious 
conquest of the West’ must be broken down. In this radical opposition of 
freedom and orthodoxy as the the respective representatives of good and 
evil we recognise an instance of Gnostic-Manichaean dualism. In English 
political thought this dualism has its venerable ancestry in Hobbes’ Leviathan 
with its opposition of the ‘ Christian Commonwealth ’ to the ‘ Kingdom of 
Darkness’ ; and the tradition is both preserved and renewed in Mr. Colling- 
wood’s New Leviathan where the dualism, in the more secularist form of 
‘ Civilization ’ and ‘ Barbarism ’, is erected into the principle that defines 
political cultures and governs the process of history. This dualistic formula, 
while adequately expressing the political perspective of a Gnostic meta- 
physician, will, however, not pass the test of critical application. The thesis 
that there is no religious freedom under a system based on orthodoxy must 
be rejected. There was, of course, religious freedom in plenty during the 
Middle Ages, as is attested by the range of religious personalities from St. 
Francis to St. Thomas, by the range of theological speculation from realism 
to nominalism, by the foundation of numerous special religiones within 
Christianity, ranging from hermits to military orders, and by the great mystics 
from Eckhardt to Cusanus. But such concrete reminders should not over- 
shadow the general argument that, whenever a great religious civilization 
unfolds, somebody must have taken the liberty to create it. Nevertheless, 
the thesis has a nucleus of truth ; heretics were persecuted, indeed ; and 
some varieties of religious experience were not allowed the freedom to express 
themselves. The Gnostic-Manichaean dualism of orthodoxy and freedom 
must, therefore, be reduced to the theoretical question : in what respect 
was religious freedom expanded through insistence on the freedom of con- 
science ? The question is all the more important because even under the 
new dispensation it is agreed that religious freedom has its limits. When 
Adamite sectarians were informed by their consciences that the naked 
truth of God would best be represented by walking in the street without 
clothes, even a Roger Williams drew the line. 

Freedom of conscience in the political sense is the right to act according 
to one’s conscience free of governmental prevention, interference, or sub- 
sequent sanction. Conscience itself can be defined as the act, or acts, by 
which we judge, approvingly or disapprovingly, our conduct in the light of 
our rational moral knowledge. Conscience in this sense is not infallible, It 
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can err either because the facts of the case requiring our action or inaction 
are insufficiently known, or because an intricate conflict of obligations 
resists a correct solution within the time at our disposal, or because our 
general state of ignorance, our lack of intellectual training and imagination, 
our moral obtuseness and spiritual perversion will produce false judgments. 
The structure of this problem has received a new precision through the 
distinction, developed by Mr. Carritt, between three views concerning the 
ground of obligation. He distinguishes the objective, the subjective, and 
the putative view. ‘ The general question is whether our obligations, and 
consequently our duties, depend upon our actual situation, including our 
capacities for affecting it and the consequences of what we immediately 
bring about, or upon our beliefs about that situation, or upon our moral 
estimate of what the supposed situation demands’. We never know our 
objective duty because we are not omniscient with regard to the actual 
situation ; we sometimes know a subjective obligation because one or more 
of the obligations from which we’ have to select our duty may be simple 
enough for us to know with certainty the action morally required by what 
we believe to be the facts of the situation ; and we always know our putative 
duty because we always can form a moral estimate (though exposed to 
moral error) of what is demanded by what we believe to be the actual situa- 
tion.® The fulfilment of putative duty is conscientious action. 

At this point the difficulties begin. In order to be moral, action must be 
conscientious ; a will that deviates from conscience is immoral. Even if 
his conscience is badly in error, a man must follow it. Does liberty of con- 
science in the political sense mean that every man must be left free to follow 
it, even if it advises him to organize a revolution of Fifth Monarchy men or 
of the proletariat ? If we say No, we are back to persecution for the sake 
of conscience. And since the practice of Western statecraft in fact has said 
No, the so-called freedom of religion and conscience has never been opposed 
as a ‘ principle’ to medieval persecution. The difference between ‘ perse- 
cution’ and ‘freedom’ is one of degree; some consciences that would 
have been persecuted in the Middle Ages are left free in the modern national 
state—but not all of them by far. 

It would be unfair to state that the Oxford political philosophers evade 
the issue deliberately, but they certainly do not rush into the fray. Repre- 
sentative is perhaps Mr. Gough’s Introduction to Locke’s Letter Concerning 
Toleration in the Blackwell Text. Mr. Gough is fully aware that there is 
something odd about a toleration from which are excepted Mohammedans, 
Roman Catholics, Antinomians, revolutionary millenarians, and atheists ; 
he is, furthermore, aware that Locke was not tolerant on principle but that 
his views were those of a Latitudinarian who had experienced strong for- 
mative influences from Dutch Arminians. But at this point the matter is 
left hanging, as it is left after Mr. Gough has carefully shown how Locke 
whittles down his principle of government by consent to consent 4 the 


*Carritt, Ethical and Political Thinking, p. 14, eS *, 


*Op. cit., p. 26, . ce 
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fact of residence—though it would be interesting to know what Locke did 
develop if not the principles for which he is famous. Could it be that behind 
the formulae of freedom and toleration hides the orthodoxy of a liberal, 
semi-secularized Protestant church-state ? 

Silences are sometimes quite as noteworthy as positive assertions. The 
restraint with regard to the issue under consideration is remarkable, and 
certainly in need of explanation; for it is one of the glories of English 
political philosophy to have faced the question of conscience and its sup- 
pression unflinchingly in the person of Hobbes. Under the impression of 
the Puritan Revolution one of the greatest psychologists of all times laid 
down the rule that men who are moved by their religious conscience to 
civil war, for the purpose of imposing their creed on others, are not moved 
by the spirit, but are guilty of pride, of superbia in the Augustinian sense, to 
the point of madness. Hobbes diagnosed passionate self-assertion, the amor 
sui, as the formative force of the Puritan conscience; he understood its 
dictates as a manifestation of libido dominandi, not of the spirit of Christ. 
This diagnosis tears the problem of moral conscience wide open; beyond 
conscience lies the spiritual personality of the man who has it. A conscience 
may be good in the moral sense and nevertheless thoroughly evil in the 
spiritual sense, as Hobbes’ predecessor in this question, Richard Hooker, 
had already shown in his acid portrait of the Puritan, in the Preface to his 
Ecclesiastical Polity. Hobbes, to be sure, was in error himself when he 
assumed that there was no such thing as a true spiritual orientation of the 
soul through amor Dei and that every conscientious conviction, when in 
conflict with the civil order, was thereby proven evil. Nevertheless, in his 
estimate of the movements of his time he was empirically as shrewdly right 
as he could be without the conceptual apparatus for the classification of 
phenomena of this type that is at our disposal today; he could hardly 
classify them as Gnostic sectarian movements of the type that was sup- 
pressed as heretical in the Middle Ages, but he could see that men who 
wanted to replace the ‘ Christian magistrates’ of England by ‘ officers of 
Christ ’ chosen from the membership of their sects, and to deprive all English- 
men who were not members of their political rights, had somewhat strayed 
from the amor Dei in the Christian sense. And since he could not believe 
in spiritual reform as a cure for the evil, he devised the Leviathan that 
would sit as a king over the proud; the libido dominandi of the Puritan 
conscience would have to be broken by the fear of physical death, if it 
could not be healed by the love of God. He countered the destructive 
exuberance of spiritually disoriented conscience by the invention of a rigidly 
enforced theologia civilis in the Varronic sense of the word.!° The various 
dimensions of the problem thus have a solid English tradition of inquiry ; 
here is the basis on which a contemporary examination of the freedom of 
conscience that we actually enjoy, as well as of the dangers created by the 


This point has been stressed by Mr. Oakeshott in his Introduction to Hobbes’ 
Leviathan in the Blackwell Texts, p. lxii—if for a moment a Cambridge man can be 
admitted to the Oxford circle, 
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Gnostic politico-religious movements of our time, could build. And yet 
there is this odd restraint. 

The explanation which I have to offer hinges on the conflict between 
civil theology and philosophy. The practice of English politics has adopted 
the Hobbesian recipe of a civil theology on principle. To be sure, nothing 
remotely resembling the narrow brutality of the Leviathan was developed. 
The repressive measures in the wake of the Revolution were far less radical 
and oppressive than those suggested by Hobbes—though some of them were 
quite juicy and to-day would be called totalitarian. And the actual range 
of freedom rapidly became very much larger than anything envisaged as 
‘freedom for the press’ by Milton in his Areopagitica, or as ‘ liberty of 
conscience ’ by Locke in his Letter Concerning Toleration. Nevertheless, a 
civil theology it was ; and this is the root of our problem. The institutional 
symbolism of the English polity has become accepted as the language of 
political discourse. And, as a consequence, contemporary political debate 
is only to a minor extent theoretical discussion, while to a larger extent it 
is a cautiously moving elaboration of civil theology and its adaptation, if 
possible, to the disquieting events of the age. Since, however, history does 
not seem to tread the path of English civil theology, its adherents are in a 
difficult position. Unless one is willing to give up political theologizing 
altogether and to take the plunge into philosophy, one has to act with great 
cireumspection, or the dogmatic edifice will come tumbling down. When the 
dogmatic symbols of the creed, such as Locke’s toleration and liberty of 
conscience, or John Stuart Mill’s improvement, are touched by critical 
examination, they will inevitably fall apart.1! This is not a course to be 
taken lightly. The fortunes of history have granted England a breathing 
spell between the Gnostic movements of the seventeenth and the twentieth 
centuries ; a great political culture has grown, its durability has endowed 
its symbols with the pseudo-eternity of principles, and it has engendered 
loyalties which motivate justification rather than dissolving criticism.’ 
The road from English civil theology to philosophy must be travelled ; but 
the restraints and silences prove that the journey is not easy. 

The conflict between civil theology and philosophy is the crucial issue. 
Its presence makes itself generally felt in the work of the Oxford political 
philosophers, but not in every case does it become the object of theoretical 
attention. In the following pages I shall discuss the more articulate responses 
to the issue. 


118ee the excellent page on J. 8. Mill’s political theology. and especially on the 
insufficiency of his Pelagianism in the face of contemporary events, in Mr. McCallum’s 
Introduction to the Essay on Liberty in the Blackwell Texts, p. xix. Mr. Gough’s pene- 
trating analysis of the Lockean symbols has been mentioned previously. 

12See, for instance, the passage on the best form of government in Carritt, op. cit., 
p. 149: ‘In our time and country, the most interesting form of the question is how to 
justify our conviction that democracy is the kind of constitution most likely to take 
this good form, and therefore to have the strongest claim to our loyalty, though a 
majority may be as.unjust and is often less clever and efficient than other rulers ’. 
What is remarkable about passages of this type is the author’s apparent ability to 
insulate himself completely against the totalitarian crisis of Western civilization, as 
well as against the work of the thinkers who saw the disaster coming (Tocqueville, 
Burckhardt, Nietzsche), to say nothing of the more recent literature on the subject. 
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I shall begin with the comparatively simple treatment accorded to the 
issue by the late Lord Lindsay in his book on T'he Modern Democratic State. 
Lindsay wants to give an exposition of the English theologia civilis, and he 
actually gives one of the best ever written ; but he does not want to appear 
in the role of a political theologian and, hence, is concerned about defining 
* political theory ’ in such a manner that it becomes identical with theology. 
Since this attempt involves him in reflections on the function (or rather 
non-function) of a philosophy of politics, his argument is of general interest 
for the vicissitudes of philosophy in our time. 

The task of the theorist, he rules, is the study of an historical type of 
state, such as the modern democratic, or the Greek, or the medieval state. 
As distinguished from the description of institutions, theory is concerned 
with the ‘ operative ideals’, the beliefs of the citizens, which sustain the 
state in existence. Lindsay, thus, accepts the rarely accepted insight that 
the representation of a truth about the meaning of human life is an essential 
component in the structure of a political society. He knows that what he 
tries to establish under the name of theory is in substance a Geisteswissen- 
schaft of politics. While this programme as such sounds unobjectionable, 
the strange use of the term ‘theory’ nevertheless suggests that not every- 
thing is in perfect theoretical order. For, if we give an account of * operative 
ideals ’, describing their content, telling the story of the situations from 
which they have grown and to which they are applied, we are writing history, 
a history of ideals, beliefs, or dogmas ; and if we try to explore the relations 
of meaning between the ideals, to demonstrate their connection and con- 
sistency, perhaps to extrapolate axioms from which they can be derived 
logically, we are engaged in a systematic exposition of dogma. Only under 
the assumption that the operative ideals contain a critical theory of man in 
political existence, though perhaps only by implication and fragmentarily, 
could their systematic exposition legitimately be called a theory. Un- 
fortunately Lindsay remains vague on the question what is the truth of 
theory as distinguished from the truth of ideals. Certain it is that he only 
writes history, and that he expounds dogma from the position of a believer. 
We are moving in the area of restraints and silences. 

Lindsay’s intentions must be inferred from his position with regard to 
the classic philosophy of politics. He disposes of it sweepingly by attributing 
to Plato and Aristotle the creation of ‘ ideal states’ which are historically 
conditioned in the same manner as the ‘ operative ideals ’ and hence devoid 
of rational truth. This argument, however, is valid only if the liberal inter- 
pretation of the two philosophers as ‘ constitutionalists ’ and ‘ idealists ’ be 
considered valid. And this interpretation, which itself is part of the liberal 


487 am using the American edition, with a Preface by W. Y. Elliott, New York and 
London, 1947. 


“The only passage concerning the question of truth is to be found in op. cit., p. 45. 
In this passage Lindsay concedes that ideals deserve some consideration with regard 
to their ‘ absolute worth ’, but then insists that ‘ the primary business of the political 
theorist * is the understanding of actually operative ideals. ‘ Political theory, then, is 
concerned with fact ’. 
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construction of the history of ideas, is not acceptable in science. Plato and 
Aristotle did not create ‘ ideal states ’ (the very word ‘ ideal’ has no equiva- 
lent in Greek), but developed imaginative paradigms, models of the best 
polis. What is ‘ best’ again has nothing to do with ‘ideals’, but will be 
decided by the pragmatic suitability of the model to provide an environment 
for the ‘ best’ or ‘ happiest life’ ; and the criterion of the best or happiest 
life in its turn will be established by the science of philosophical anthro- 
pology. The best life, according to the various formulations, is the life which 
leads to the unfolding of the dianoetic excellences, to one’s existence as phil- 
osopher, to the bios theoretikos, or to the cultivation of the noetic self. The 
models, thus, are based on a theory of the nature of man, which claims to 
be a science. Nobody, of course, will to-day unreservedly agree with the 
results of the Platonic-Aristotelian analysis of human nature ; for in order 
to agree he would have to ignore the advances of philosophical anthropology 
that we owe to the Fathers and Scholastics, as well as to such contemporary 
thinkers as Bergson, Gilson, Jaspers, Lubac, or Balthasar; and as far as 
the classical models are concerned, our pragmatic interest in them will be 
mild since we have little use for Greek poleis at present. Such restrictions, 
however, do not affect the principle established by the classic philosophers 
that a philosophy of politics must rest on a theory of the nature of man, 
and that philosophical anthropology is a science—not an occasion for ideal- 
istic tantrums. The liberal interpretation cavalierly disregards the explicit 
content of the Platonic-Aristotelian work; and we conclude, therefore, 
that it cannot be used for disposing of this problem of the philosophia perennis. 
If there should exist any doubt about Lindsay’s intention when he uses it 
nevertheless, it will be removed when we see him classify Aristotle’s concept 
of the ‘ good life ’ as one of the ideals that vary with time. The classification 
emasculates the concept by denying that it has a theoretical basis. This 
is a radical attack on philosophy as the science of order in the soul and society. 
As to Lindsay’s intention we conclude, therefore, that he wanted to avoid 
the classic tension in which the philosopher opposes his authority to that 
of the civil theology under which he lives; he wanted to be a theologian, 
and in order to act his part in good conscience he had to annihilate the 
uncomfortable authority of the philosopher—a procedure which casts a 
further interesting light on the intricate problems of freedom and conscience. 

One cannot, however, annihilate critical standards without incurring the 
consequences. When the theologian is victorious over the philosopher, there 
will be trouble for the historian who now finds himself deprived of the 
conceptual instruments for understanding ‘ operative ideals’. He cannot 
gain the necessary critical distance from his object and must surrender to 
the stream of history. The surrender does not make the work altogether 
worthless ; while swimming with the stream, one still can trace the course 
of events, assemble historical materials, and discern the lines of meaning 
embedded in the evolution of the ‘operative ideals’ themselves. As a 
matter of fact, Lindsay has achieved a convincing demonstration that the 
English democratic idea derives from Puritan congregational life, Never- 
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theless, the ‘ understanding’ will fall short of theoretical penetration. In 
order to demonstrate the gravity of the issue I shall, first, give a brief sum- 


mary of Lindsay’s thesis and, then, add the missing theoretical considerations. 


Democracy, the thesis may be formulated briefly, is secularized Independency. 
‘Modern democratic theory ’ originates in the communities of the elect where 
the possession of the ‘ call ’, overriding all other qualifications, makes for demo. 
cratic equality. These ‘communities of grace and inspiration’ are essentially 
churches ; but the Puritans of the Left applied the procedures developed in 
such communities ‘ by analogy’ to the conduct of state business. In order to 
expand such a theocratic church-state beyond the confines of a sect to embrace 
the nation, the idea of the ‘ elect ’ must be secularized so that every citizen will 
be counted as ‘ elect’ for political purposes. The national society, in fact, takes 
the place of the church of the elect, while the ‘ state ’ acquires the characteristic 
of an ‘ instrument ’ for the purposes of ‘ society ’, in the same manner as formerly 
the temporal power was an instrument for creating the proper environment 
for a community of Christians. This ultimate transformation found its expression 
in the work of Locke. 


Lindsay, the theological historian, renders a sympathetic, hagiographic 
account of these origins of democracy. A philosophical historian, while 
accepting the ‘ facts’, would make their meaning transparent by relating 
them to a theory of human nature. A church of the ‘ elect ’, he would have 
to say, is a group of persons who claim a certainty of knowledge concerning 
their state of grace which is only God’s; they indulge in superbia and 
arrogantly separate from the community of sinners. When they transfer 
their ecclesiastical procedure to political affairs, and especially when they 
engage in revolutionary action for millenarian purposes, they usurp the 
functions which Revelation XX, with a more critical knowledge of the limits 
of human powers, has reserved for an angel of the Lord. When finally, 
through secularization of the idea, the whole nation is taken to the bosom 
of election under the name of ‘society’, the original sectarianism and 
separatism has become an ingredient of the national theologia civilis, as welj 
as a force forming the national character. The way has been travelled 
from Christianity to immanentist self-salvation on a national basis. 

The result should give pause to the philosopher as well as to the 
Christian—especially when he considers that these are the very immanentist 
principles which inspire our contemporary totalitarian movements to use 
‘the instrument of the state’ for creating the society of the millennium. 
A philosopher would prefer to conduct his plea for democracy (or against 
it, dependent on the situation) with more earthy arguments derived from 
the school of Aristotle. 

Since philosophy is an integral part of Western civilization, a figure in 
the intellectual landscape that cannot be ignored, the indulgence in civil 
theology is hardly possible (except on a very primitive level) without con- 
structions that will decently screen the nuisance from sight. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, when screening operations of the same type as Lindsay’s 
are undertaken elsewhere in the works under consideration. Of the various 
constructions used for the purpose, Collingwood’s merits our special attention 
for its technical brilliance of execution, as well as for its high degree of 
deliberateness. 

Collingwood’s New Leviathan, as previously indicated, is a conscious 
revival of Hobbes’ Gnostic-Manichaean dualism, The author places himself 
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squarely in the sectarian tradition. The Gnostic aeons of Light and Dark- 
ness, of Truth and Lie, transformed by medieval sectarians into immanent- 
historical symbols, have become in the so-called modern period (which 
would be better named the Gnostic Age) the predominant mode of political 
thought in the various nationalisms, in progressivism, in the totalitarian 
movements, as well as in the civilizational creeds of Europeanism, American- 
ism, general Occidentalism, and the more restrictive Westernism of the 
Atlantic national states. Collingwood’s is a civilizational creed, more specifi- 
cally a restrictive Westernism, with a strong core of English nationalism. 


Civilization in the historical sense means for Collingwood the creation of a 
‘world ’, that is, of a geographical area inhabited by people with a common 
manner of life. Such a world was formed in the Roman period, has existed in 
continuity, though with ups and downs, to this day, and culminated in ‘ modern 
Europe’ or, synonymously, ‘ Christendom’. In relation to this civilizational 
course there appear as ‘ barbarisms’ in the historical sense all peoples and 
movements which threaten the existence and continuity of civilization. Colling- 
wood deals specifically with the Saracens, the Albigensians, the Turks, and the 
Germans. The civilized peoples who are ‘ sitting unshakable on top of the world ’ 
are justified in organizing preventive wars for averting the threats to civilization. 
Such wars would not have to be motivated by self-preservation, but could be 
conducted ‘ for the sake of the world at large ’, for ‘ there are bodies politic, so 
to call them, which are so useless to the world in their parasitic imbecility and 
so dangerous to their more intelligent neighbours that they would better be 
destroyed ’. The counsel applies in particular to the German ‘ Yahoo herd’. 
The rest of mankind, since it neither belongs to the ‘ world’ nor comes under 
the head of threatening ‘ barbarism’, is not mentioned. 


The aeonic struggle between the civilizational forces of Light and the 
barbarian forces of Darkness expresses Collingwood’s Gnostic religiousness, 
In order to protect the resulting, rather phantastic picture of history against 
obvious criticisms, he invents the Principle of Limited Objective.2* The 
principle means that a science should limit itself to what actually can 
be explored, and not waste time on what resists methodical inquiry. Classical 
physics limited ‘ its explanatory efforts to such facts as admitted of mathe- 
matical treatment ’, while the secondary qualities were set aside. Classical 
politics, represented by Hobbes, Locke, Spinoza, and Rousseau, limited 
itself similarly to society, ‘ meaning that part of political life which consists 
in agreement between mentally adult persons for the purposes of joint 
action’. A body politic consists of its social part, the area of free will, of 
joint activity, of contractual agreement, and a non-social part which hitherto 
has resisted penetration by science. This non-social part is ‘the state of 
nature, the natural condition of mankind’. All that classical politics can 
say about this nature ‘is that it is that element in political life which is 
not society ’. Civilization, then, can be defined theoretically as the process 
of approximation to the state of civility, that is, of a maximum of society 

15] have included the passages on preventive warfare in the account because they 
indicate a strain in Collingwood that goes farther back than Hobbes. Preventive 
warfare against civilizationally inferior peoples was demanded and justified, for the 
first time in English political thought, by Thomas More in the Utopia. In the setting 
of the Utopia the origin of the argument in humanistic hubris is even clearer than in 
Collingwood’s work. 

18J do not enter into the theoretical problems of Collingwood’s philosophy of history, 
because they have recently been submitted to a careful analysis in Leo Strauss’ article 
“ On Collingwood’s Philosophy of History ” (The Review of Metaphysics, Vol. V, No. 4, 
June 1952). I am in substantial agreement with Professor Strauss. 
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and a minimum of nature in the body politic; and classical politics is, 
therefore, the political science that deals with the civilizationally relevant 
part of politics. 

Armed with the principle of limited objective, Collingwood can dispose 
of philosophy. The object of science, he argues, can only be defined in terms 
of science. We cannot define physics in terms of Nature or political science 
in terms of Politics, but must define Nature or Politics as that what is treated 
in physics or political science. The’ only political science that we possess is 
classical politics from Hobbes to Rousseau. The ancients can be neglected 
because classical politics has absorbed what was valuable in their work. 
And no later political science, that would have penetrated more deeply into 
the area of ‘ nature’, has superseded classical politics. The Gnostic-Mani- 
chaean vision of history is supported by theoretical argument, in so far as 
classical politics is the legitimate scientific instrument for the interpretation 
of history and politics. 

Critical reflections on this position are embarrassing because they must 
point out the obvious. The Platonic-Aristotelian philosophy of politics 
contains a good deal that is not to be found in ‘ classical politics’; and the 
surplus happens to be the most important part. There is, furthermore, in 
existence a contemporary science of politics which seems to have escaped 
Collingwood’s notice. It will be sufficient to mention the names of Pareto 
and Max Weber, and to refer to Bergson’s Deux Sources, in order to evoke 
this massively existing science. The notion of ‘ classical politics ’ as the one 
and only science of politics thus breaks down. What remains is the misuse 
of philosophical technique for bolstering a ramshackle theology of history 
and politics. It is a debasement of philosophy to the role of ancilla theologiae. 
The misdeed, however, must not be charged fully to the account of Colling- 
wood. He does no more than what everybody does in our time when he 
bolsters his pet Gnostic dualism with theoretical argument; his case is 
only clearer than many others because he had a brilliant mind and was 
able to articulate his position with care. And this brings us back to questions 
of conscience : Does ignorance cause us to hold certain beliefs with a good 
conscience, or does our will to hold certain beliefs cause us to remain igriorant 
with regard to disturbing facts? And if the latter should be the case, does 
the end of holding a certain belief justify the means of ignorance? Is there 
not a truth, higher than a civilizational creed, binding a philosopher's 
conscience ? Is he really entitled to hold a belief concerning the meaning 
of history, though he perfectly well knows (or ought to know) that the 
meaning of history, its essence or eidos, is unknown because history extends 
into the future and hence us not a ‘ thing ’ whose eidos can be known? And 
is, therefore, political Gnosis which confers on us knowledge of the unknow- 
able a philosophical attitude at all? And if it is not, does not our indulgence 
in Gnostic speculation destroy the truth of philosophy ? And if we are doing 
that, are we not actively engaged, with the best of consciences, in the destruc- 
tion of the civilization that we praise, like any Communist or National 
Socialist ¢ 
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In Collingwood’s New Leviathan the real cause of the distressing state 
of political philosophy becomes more tangible than in the work of others : 
it is the trauma of the World Wars. The threat to national existence causes 
the withdrawal into the citadel of national political values, their defiant 
reassertion, and the condemnation of anything alien to them. Mr. Weldon’s 
division of all political theories into organic and mechanical theories is a 
good example of this state of mind. Under the head of organic theory are 
generously pooled together Plato, Aristotle, the Catholics, Hitler, and 
Mussolini, while ‘ Christianity as developed since the Reformation, and 
especially in Puritan England during the seventeenth century, can have 
nothing whatever to do with this as a political theory ’.!’ It is ‘ the claim 
of the Protestant Reformation that in matters of faith and conduct the final 
court of appeal is the conscience of the individual, and no authority can be 
morally entitled to control or even to interfere with the operation of that 
conscience. . . No Protestant doctrine of conscience can conceivably permit 
Society to claim the right to dictate to the individual what he ought to do ’.1® 
The rich differentiation of political cultures in the history of mankind, as 
well as the work of the philosophers in grappling with the problem of man 
in political existence, are wiped out with one stroke. It all boils down to 
the difference between Protestant England and the rest of mankind. This 
appalling impoverishment amply justifies Mr. Mure’s warning: ‘ To-day 
controversy concerning the nature of the State is so near to common life, 
so closely bound up with cruel memories and agonizing hopes and fears, 
that there is danger of its degenerating even in England into a mere ideo- 
logical brawl ’.19 

Looking at Mr. Mure’s Lecture on T'he Organic State we feel, however, 
that not all hope is lost. Here at last is a real philosopher, rushing to the 
defence when a particularly ignorant attack on classic philosophy arouses 
his wrath.2° With excellent craftsmanship he restates the ontological prin- 
ciples underlying the Aristotelian theory of the polis. The state is an entity 
in the hierarchy of being that ranges from matter to God ; the levels of the 
immanent hierarchy are related with each other, the higher presupposing 
the lower for their existence ; beings on the various levels develop from 
potentiality to actuality, or are checked in their development; and so 
forth. In the hierarchy of being the state is, therefore, the condition for full 
actualization of human potentialities ; but it is nevertheless founded on 
the associational life below the level of the state, and cannot supersede it 
without destroying human development. Mr. Mure’s elaboration in detail 
of the conflict of loyalties between the various levels of associational life, 
as well as of the respective function of each level, is admirable. But what 
is most remarkable historically is perhaps the fact that a restatement of 
philosophical fundamentals in matters of politics comes as a surprise, almost 
a feat of heroism in a hostile environment. 


"Weldon, op. cit., p. 39. 

Op. cit., pp. 43 f. 

Mure, op. cit., p. 206. 

The occasion was Karl Popper’s U'he Open Society and its Enemies. 
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| shall conclude on an Aristotelian point which the limits of his Lecture 
did not allow Mr. Mure to make. The polis offers the opportunity for full 
actualization of human nature. The fully actualized man is the spoudaios, 
the mature man, who has developed his dianoetic excellences and whose life 
is orientated by his noetic self. This is the decisive issue in a philosophy of 
politics, the issue which the distinguished authors whose work we have 
discussed studiously avoid. Under pretext of respect for the freedom of 
conscience they ignore the fact that conscience, however ‘ good’ it may be 
putatively, can only be as good as the man who has it. A theory of conscience 
which shies away from ontology, and in particular from a theory of the 
nature of man, is empty; it is a parlour game in which one can indulge as 
long as the surrounding society contains enough Christian substances to 
make at least the worst sort of good consciences socially ineffective ; but 
even under such favourable conditions (as they still exist in England) this 
nihilistic theory of conscience contributes to the intellectual and moral 
confusion which paves the way for the best of all consciences, viz., that of 
the totalitarian killers. All men are equal, to be sure, or they would not be 
individuals of one species ; but sometimes it is forgotten that the point in 
which they most certainly are equal is their capacity for evil. Enough of 
that evil is rampant; and this is no time to pat the viciously ignorant on 
the back for being ‘ sincere ’, or abiding by their ‘ conscience’. This is a 
time for the philosopher to be aware of his authority, and to assert it, even 
if that brings him into conflict with an environment infested by dubious 
ideologies and political theologies—so that the word of Marcus Aurelius 
will apply to him : ‘ The philosopher—the priest and servant of the gods ’. 


Eric VOEGELIN 


Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. 
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RYLE ON THE INTELLECT 


As this paper is, I fear, in the nature of a sustained assault upon the 
central teaching of The Concept of Mind, I should like to preface it by saying 
that I share the opinion, from which I imagine very few dissent, that the 
author of that work is one of the most powerful, original and ingenious 
thinkers in contemporary philosophy. But, as history amply testifies, it is 
from powerful, original and ingenious thinkers that the queerest aberrations 
of philosophic theory often emanate. Indeed it may be said to require a 
thinker exceptionally endowed in these respects if the more paradoxical 
type of theory is to be expounded in a way which will make it seem tenable 
even to its author—let alone to the general philosophic public. That Pro- 
fessor Ryle has succeeded to admiration in expounding his theory persuas- 
ively, there can be no possible doubt. Few if any philosophical works of 
recent years have been greeted in this country with a comparable enthusiasm. 
But though I could myself applaud with sincerity many of the penetrating 
incidental discussions in which the book abounds, it seems to me a good 
deal more useful, in the present state of philosophic opinion, to draw attention 
to the truly/ ‘mortal weakness (as I see it) of the general position) which it is 
the concern of the book to establish. The ‘ one-world theory’ (to use a 
convenient title) is in my opinion totally unable to survive a serious exam- 
ination of the arguments upon which it is based. In the present paper I 
shall review one major field of its application, and I shall try to show that 
even so skilful an advocate as Professor Ryle can ‘ make a case’ only by 
resorting to arguments that are invariably inadequate, frequently flimsy, 
and at times almost openly fallacious. It will be best to begin, however, 
with some brief observations about the character of the work as a whole. 


The Concept of Mind is, as everyone knows, in its main purport an attack 
upon the traditional dualism of mind and matter. According to the tra- 
ditional ‘ two-world’ theory, the material and the mental are irreducibly 
different from one another ; so different, indeed, as to be in some respects 
polar opposites, since extendedness and divisibility are commonly regarded 
as definitory characteristics of the one, and unextendedness and indivisibility 
as definitory characteristics of the other. Moreover, the two realms are 
known to us in sharply contrasting ways. In respect of the material, there 
is direct access of a ‘ public’ nature, through the medium of the senses 
common to all of us. But in respect of mental happenings, direct access is 
a privilege reserved for the individual being in whom they happen. Apart 
from the possibility of telepathic information, the mental states and pro- 
cesses of others can be apprehended only inferentially on the basis of certain 
physical ‘ signs’. In this sense, then, and to use Ryle’s termmology, mental] 
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happenings on the traditional theory are ‘ occult’, and only material hap- 
penings are ‘ overt ’, or ‘ publicly observable ’. 

This dualism, Ryle wants to show, is radically false. The correct way to 
overcome it, however, is not (we are told) by reducing one side to the other 
side. ‘ The hallowed contrast between Mind and Matter ’, he claims in his 
opening chapter, ‘ will be dissipated, but dissipated not by either of the 
equally hallowed absorptions of Mind by Matter or of Matter by Mind, but 
in quite a different way ’ (p. 22). 

What is this ‘ different way’? I think it turns out in the end to be not 
so very different. The mental and the material would appear to be for Ryle 
denizens of ‘one world’ of overt bodily behaviour, amenable to public 
observation by the ordinary senses : and the only ground I can discover 
for his denial that (this involves the absorption of Mind by Matter is the 
surely insufficient one that the bodily behaviour to which we apply the ter 
‘mental ’ has certain typical differences from other forms of bodily behaviour) 
Now of course if we choose to limit the term ‘ material’ to certain forms 
only of bodily behaviour—e.g. to the ‘ mechanical ’ form—we can certainly 
say that Mind, even as Ryle understands it, is not ‘absorbed by Matter ’. 
But we shall be guilty of a departure, and one not easy to justify, from the 
ordinary use of words. For ‘ material’ is a term which is ordinarily applied 
to whatever can be described as ‘ bodily’, not merely to certain specific 
bodily forms. It would seem, therefore, that the claim that Mind is not 
being absorbed by Matter really rests upon a rather esoteric use of language. 

That The Concept of Mind is, at bottom, a thinly disguised form of 
Materialism comes out perhaps most clearly in the final chapter, where Ryle 
devotes a short section to the relation of his view to Behaviourism. For 
the only distinction he is there able to point to is that the Behaviourist is 
in the habit of interpreting mental happenings in terms of a Mechanistic 
view of matter. The Behaviourist is right in denying the supposed ‘ inner 
life’. But (Ryle says) ‘ Man need not be degraded to a machine by being 
denied to be a ghost in a machine’) He might, after all, be a sort of animal, 
namely, a higher mammal. There has yet to be ventured the hazardous 
leap to the hypothesis that perhaps he is a man’ (p. 328). The implication 
is that the Behaviourist has gone wrong only in so far as he interprets such 
processes as, e.g., those commonly called “intellectual ’, in terms of physical 
categories that are too narrowly conceived) There is nothing wrong in prin- 
ciple in his confining himself to physical categories.) And this is surely 
Materialism, though not Mechanistic Materialism. Perhaps, adapting a term 
nsed elsewhere by Ryle himself, we ought to call it ‘ polymorphic’ Material- 
ism 


But perhaps it will be objected that Ryle’s Materialism is, after all, of 
a very different sort from ordinary Materialism : so different that it is more 
misleading to say that he is a Materialist than to say that he is not. Ordinary 
Materialism, in recognising only mechanical and chemical forms of bodily 
behaviour, or at most these plus an ‘ organic’ form, finds no room for in- 
telligent purpose. And it is precisely this omission which, by reason of 
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its implication for human values, is felt by most people to constitute the 
real ‘ sting ’ of Materialistic philosophies. Now Ryle, it may be urged, does 
find room for intelligent purpose. There is for him, over and above even 
the organic form of bodily behaviour, the further form that is characteristic 
of distinctively human conduct: and of this ‘further form ’, ‘ intelligent 
purpose ’ would seem to be of the very essence. But if Ryle thus repudiates 
that in Materialism which constitutes its real sting (viz. the denial of intelli- 
gent purpose), the mere fact that he is at one with the Materialist in denying 
an ‘ inner life ’ of ‘ consciousness ’ does not suffice to make appropriate the 
description of his philosophy as ‘ materialist ’. 

This rejoinder would be reasonable enough on one assumption—that 
it is possible for what is ordinarily meant/by ‘ intelligent purpose ’ to survive 
when ‘ consciousness ’ is eliminated) But this assumption is surely false. 
‘Intelligent purpose ’ without ‘ consciousness of an end’ seems to be about 
as near a self-contradiction as makes no difference. Later I shall be criti- 
cising at length Ryle’s attempt to give an account of ‘ intellectual acts’ 
without reference to consciousness. But so far as ‘ intelligent purpose ’ is 
concerned, it is very hard not to feel that argument is sheer waste of time. 
Anyone who supposes that(an act can be intelligently purposive in the total 
absence of consciousness of an end must just be using words in some queer 
way of his own} But if what is ordinarily meant by ‘ intelligent purpose ’ 
is not reducible to bodily behaviour, there is, after all, no room in Ryle’s 
scheme for what is ordinarily meant by intelligent perpest’-tnndl if that be 
so, Ryle’s Materialism would appear to differ from ordinary Materialism 
in none of the respects which would commonly be regarded as important. 

To avert misunderstanding, let me add that if I have seemed somewhat 
to labour Ryle’s ‘ Materialism ’, it has been by no means with the object of 
enlisting against him the unfriendly emotions which that term is apt to 
evoke. My motive is merely to clarify a situation which it is certain that 
a good many of Ryle’s readers have found obscure. 

There is one further preliminary point upon which I must dwell for a 
little. I assume in this paper that at least part of the object of The Concept 
of Mind is to make a contribution to our knowledge of the nature of mind ; 
or at any rate of the nature of mental operations. When it is combendad, 
for example, that (contrary to the orthodox view) ( mental operations are 
exhaustively describable in terms of overt behaviour, one can hardly suppose 
that a claim is not being made to enhance our knowledge of the nature of 
mental operations. We are being invited to substitute a true view of their 
nature for a false one. Yet there are prominent passages in Ryle’s book, 
particularly in the early stages, which must give one pause. A disturbing 
contrast appears to be being drawn between knowledge of mental operations 
on the one hand, and knowledge of the ‘ logic ’ of mental-conduct concepts 
on the other ; and Ryle seems to be saying that it is only with the latter that 
he is concerned. Thus he tells us in his Introduction that ‘ This book . 
does not give new information about minds’, and that ‘ The philosophic 
arguments which constitute this book are intended not to increase what we 
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know about minds, but to rectify the logical geography of the knowledge 
we already possess ’ (p. 7). A little later (p. 16), speaking of the ‘ myth’ of 
the official doctrine which ‘represents the facts of mental life as if they 
belonged to one logical type or category (or range of types or categories), 
when they actually belong to another ’, he goes on to say 


‘In attempting to explode this myth, I shall probably be taken to be denying 
well-known facts about the mental life of human beings, and my plea that I 
aim at doing nothing more than rectify the logic of mental-conduct concepts 
will probably be disallowed as mere subterfuge Fe 


This seems to me very puzzling. \Can the ‘ rectification of the logic of 
mental-conduct concepts ’ be divorced in this way from the knowledge of 
mental operations 2) ‘Mental-conduct concepts’ are, presumably, thoughts 
about mental operations. To ‘ rectify the logic’ of them is therefore, pre- 
sumably, to expose certain false ways of thinking about mental operations, 
and to expound the true way—to tell us how we ought to think about them. 
But knowledge of the true way of thinking about mental operations is surely 
inseparable from knowledge of the real nature of mental operations? If 
so, can the rectification of the logic of mental-conduct concepts fail to ‘ give us 
new information about minds ’, or to ‘ increase what we know about minds’ ? 

Or again, from the other side, what is the procedure for ‘ rectifying the 
logic of mental-conduct concepts’? If (as I have suggested) the phrase 
quoted can only mean determining how we ought to think (i.e., how to think 
truly) about mental operations, there would seem to be no procedure of any 
sort of promise that does not involve the patient, critical and untendencious 
examination of the mental operations themselves. We all of us want, just 
as Ryle does, to assign mental operations to their proper logical categories. 
But it seems to me clear that we cannot do this until we know the nature 
of mental operations, and that we cannot know the nature of mental opera- 
tions without directing attention upon them) 

But here, I suspect, the myth that bedevils so much of the thinking of 
the linguistic philosophers is at its baneful work again. Is it possible that 
Ryle thinks we can ‘ rectify the logic of mental-conduct concepts’ by dis- 
covering what is the ‘correct’ way of talking about mental operations ; 
the ‘ correct ’ way of talking about them being itself discoverable by appeal 
to ‘ accepted linguistic usage’? If so (and it is hard to deny that we do 
have here one of the many strands of Ryle’s thought), it seems sufficient to 
reply, first, that \there is no ‘ accepted linguistic usage’ in respect of most 
mental operations (accepted by whom, anyway ?): and secondly, that even 
if there were, a ‘ correct way of talking ’ about something in the sense of a 
‘generally accepted ’ way of talking about it, must be distinguished from a 
correct way of talking about something in the sense of a way of talking about 
it which describes it as it really is; and that the latter is the only sense in 
which the ‘ correct way of talking ’ has any relevance to the aim of ‘ rectifying 
the logic of mental-conduct concepts’. But on this whole question of the 
philosopher’s appeal to ‘ ordinary language’ I would refer to Mr. Heath’s 
article in the Philosophical Quarterly,| which says incomparably well a 
number of things that have needed saying for a very long time. 


1January 1952. 
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I come now to the specific aim of this paper. To avoid the danger of 
vagueness which is always attendant upon generalised criticism, I have 
chosen to attack upon a limited front. But a break-through on this sector 
must, I think, have the effect of turning the whole enemy line. To drop 
metaphor, I shall be criticising in some detail Ryle’s application of his 
general thesis to a single, but central, topic, viz. the character of those 
happenings in our so-called ‘ mental’ life which it is customary to group 
under the title of ‘ intellectual’. There is the more need to examine Ryle’s 
treatment of this topic since it has so far, to the best of my knowledge, 
evoked singularly little critical reaction from those who have published 
comments upon his book: very much less, e.g., than his accounts of Will 
and Imagination. Yet it does not appear to me that his account of Intellect 
is in any degree less vulnerable. 

Ch. IX of The Concept of Mind, it will be remembered, is devoted ex- 
pressly, and exclusively, to ‘ The Intellect’; and to this chapter, in the 
main, I shall confine myself. There is, of course, material relevant to this 
question in the earlier parts of the book also, notably in the famous second 
chapter on ‘ Knowing how’ and ‘ Knowing that’. But although this earlier 
chapter makes perfectly clear Ryle’s view that ‘knowing how’ is neither 
preceded nor accompanied by a ‘ knowing that’, and also his view that 
‘knowing how ’ is fully describable in terms of overt behaviour, his precise 
view of the nature of ‘ knowing that’ is—reasonably enough—left somewhat 
in the air. And it is with‘ knowing that ‘ rather than with ‘ knowing how’ 
that ‘ intellectual activity ’ is, as a rule, primarily identified.) It seems best 
that we should concentrate, therefore, upon Ch. IX, where most of the 
doubts the reader may have entertained earlier about just how Ryle under- 
stands ‘ knowing that ’ are resolved. But I shall occasionally find it necessary 
to draw upon, and I shall constantly have in mind, the discussions which 
precede it. 

Let us then now address ourselves directly to the content of the chapter 
in question. 


The purpose of the chapter is to show that there are no ‘ intellectual 
acts’ in the sense given to that expression by orthodox epistemologists. 
Judging, inferring, and the like are not ‘ occult’ happenings to which the 
person judging or inferring can alone have direct cognitive access, nor 
have they a special status in some sphere of their own totally different 
from that in which physical happenings occur. Properly interpreted, they 
will be seen to consist, as ‘ physical’ happenings consist, of publicly observ- 
able behaviour through and through: though, as is to be expected, the 
behaviour of which they consist will turn out to be of a pattern different 
from that of the happenings we are accustomed to distinguish as ‘ merely 
physical ’. 

Now the intellect is usually taken to be concerned primarily with the 
discovery of truth. This suggests to Ryle that we shall be most likely to 
get a good view of ‘ intellectual acts ’ if we fix our attention upon the opera.- 
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tion in which ‘truth’ is systematically sought; i.e. the operation 
of ‘ theorising ’. 

Within ‘ theorising ’, however, there is, he tells us, a very important 
distinction to be drawn. There is the process of building the theory ; and 
there is the quite different process of didactically expounding the theory 
after it has been built. And here comes the first of the many surprising 
things that Ryle says in this chapter. Epistemologists, we are informed, 
constantly confuse these two processes. They 


‘ very frequently describe the labours of building theories in terms appropriate 
only to the business of going over or teaching a theory that one already has ; 
as if, for example, the chains of propositions which constitute Euclid’s Elements 
mirrored a parallel succession of theorising moves made by Euclid in his original 
labours of making his geometrical discoveries ; as if, that is, what Euclid was 
equipped to do when he had his theory, he was already equipped to do when 
constructing it. But this is absurd ’ (p. 289). 


It is absurd; but I confess I find myself quite unable to identify the 
peccant, though unnamed, epistemologists who have (apparently in con- 
siderable strength) committed the absurdity. I should have thought myself 
that, so far from this confusion being wide-spread, the distinction between 
‘the order of discovery ’ and ‘ the order of exposition ’ was something of a 
commonplace among reputable epistemologists. 

However, to this alleged, but I think totally imaginary, confusion among 
the epistemologists Ryle attributes certain grave consequences. The im- 
portance of the distinction in our present context, he tells us, is that, once 
it is recognised, we see that we ought to raise the question, in which of the 
two sides of theorising, \the exploratory or the expository, are so-called 
intellectual acts like judging and inferring to be found ?) Traditional episte- 
mologists have omitted to ask this for the obvious reason, so Ryle believes, 
that they have failed to make the above distinction. They therefore ‘ tend 
not to realise that such a question exists’ (p, 291). What they commonly 
do, he continues, 


‘is to classify the elements of doctrines didactically expounded by theorists 
already at home in them, and to postulate that counterpart elements must have 
occurred as episodes in the work of building those theories. Finding premisses 
and conclusions among the elements of published theories, they postulate separ- 
ate, antecedent, “ cognitive acts” of judging; and finding arguments among 
the elements of published theories, they postulate separate antecedent processes 
of moving to the “ cognising ”’ of conclusions from the “‘ cognising ” of premisses. 
I hope to show that these separate intellectual processes postulated by episte- 
mologists are para-mechanical dramatisations of the classified elements of 
achieved and expounded theories ° (p. 291). 


The relevance of Ryle’s argument here to his main thesis I take to be as 
follows. Epistemologists have not really found direct evidence of * occult’ 
intellectual acts. They have assumed them in order to account for certain 
elements which they do find in the exposition of ‘ achieved theories’. If, 
therefore, it can be shown that the exposition of theories does not in fact 
imply the said intellectual acts, the whole case for their existence disappears. 
And Ryle believes, of course, as we shall fee in detail later, that this can 
be shown. i 

But surely, in the first place, this story of how epistemologists have come 
to believe in ‘ cognitive acts ’ of judging and inferring is the sheerest fiction ? 
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It is perfectly true that epistemologists have not, as a rule, asked whether 
these acts are to be found in the building of theories or in their exposition. 
But the reason for that is simple ; just that it has seemed obvious to them 
that such acts are to be found in both phases of theorising, and not at all 
that they have failed to recognise any distinction between the two phases. 
It is certainly false that ‘ what they commonly do ’ is to postulate cognitive 
acts in the building process as ‘ counterparts’ to elements discovered and 
classified in ‘ achieved and expounded theories’. Rightly or wrongly, they 
have at least swpposed that there is no difficulty in finding any number of 
judgments and inferences quite directly in the building operation itself. 
Almost any text-book account? of how we set about solving a theoretical 
problem will testify to this. The usual account, very briefly, runs somewhat 
as follows. First we specify our problem as precisely as possible. Secondly, 
we look for likely hypotheses, guided by our knowledge of the relevant 
facts and of the laws and patterns pertaining to the given field. Thirdly, 
we consider in the case of each hypothesis what would follow if it were 
true. Fourthly, we test the hypotheses by observation of, and it may be 
experiment upon, the facts. Now such a procedure cannot possibly be 
described in any detail without constant reference to judging and inferring : 
inferring, e.g., in the consideration of what will follow from the alternative 
hypotheses ; judging, e.g., in noting what facts are, and what facts are 
not, in accordance with the hypotheses. 

There is, then, I submit, no mystery about where the traditional episte- 
mologists have found their ‘ intellectual acts’. They have found them in 
both phases of theorising, the exploratory and the expository. Moreover, 
so far from its being the case that they are exclusively concerned with the 
latter, I think that any survey of their actual writings* will show that it is 
to the former that they preferably turn for the clearest examples of intel- 
lectual acts. And naturally so. For it is evident that in exposition of a 
finished theory, especially when one has become very familiar with it, the 
mental activity involved is normally a good deal less intense, and its features, 
in consequence, are a good deal less easily distinguishable, than when we are 
still ‘ straining our minds ’ to discover a tenable theory. 

2Citation of instances, unless so voluminous as to be here impracticable, could prove 
little. But I may mention in passing that reference to the chapters on induction in a 
random half-dozen of popular text-books has discovered none that does not describe 
‘ problem-solving’ (generally under such heads as ‘ Explanation’, ‘ Hypothesis ’, 
or ‘ Scientific Method ’) in the manner here summarised. All of the authors—Stebbing, 
Mace, Joseph, Latta and Macbeath, Welton and Monahan, Mellone—devote much space 
to the cognitive processes involved in the exploratory or building phase of scientific 
theory, and they manifestly believe that they are directly finding in that phase the 
judgments and inferences which they describe as constituent of it. I can see no trace 


of evidence to support the suggestion of ‘ postulation ’ (conscious or unconscious) of 
‘ counterpart elements ’. 

3[ find it as hard here as in the case dealt with in the previous footnote to name any 
instance to the contrary. Cook Wilson, Stebbing, and Mace are only among the more 
conspicuous of those who focus their account of ‘inferring’ upon the constructive, 
exploratory phase of mental operations. (Incidentally, each of these shows explicit 
awareness of the distinction between the exploratory and the expository phases). Most 
notable of all, perhaps, is Blanshard, who in his The Nature of Thought (Part ITI espec- 
ially) has studied the exploratory phase with a care and skill and completeness not 
equalled in any other work with which I am acquainted, 
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This contention of Ryle’s, that it is obviously to the expository, not the 
exploratory, phase of theorising that we must look (if anywhere) for in- 
tellectual acts, is on the face of it so surprising that it is natural to ask whether 
he nowhere offers better justification of it than has so far appeared. In 
point of fact he does later in the chapter return to the topic and attempt 
some argument in its favour. The argument seems to be patently fallacious, 
but on this the reader must be given the opportunity to make up his own 
mind. 

In this later part of the chapter, then, Ryle asks once more at which 
stage of theorising are a man’s acts of judging, inferring and the like supposed 
to be manifested, ‘in his saying things when he knows what to say, or in 
his travailings, when he does not yet know what to say, since he is still 
trying to get this knowledge’ (p. 297). Ryle’s answer, of course, is that 
it is in the expository phase. He takes the case of the detective investigating 
the death of the squire and reaching the conclusion that he has been killed 
by the gamekeeper. 


‘If we are to use at all the odd expression “ making a judgment ”’, we must 
say that the detective makes the judgment that the gamekeeper killed the 
squire, only when he is putting into indicative prose a piece of the theory that 
he now has, and that he keeps on making this judgment as often as he is called 
upon to tell this part of his theory, whether to himself, to the reporters or to 
Scotland Yard ’ (p. 298). 


But the answer to this is surely obvious. Who would ever have thought 
of claiming that this judgment (‘the gamekeeper killed the squire’) was 
among the judgments belonging to the exploratory stage? No one ever 
supposed that we should find in the exploratory phase the self-same judgments 
and inferences that appear in the finished theory. The kind of judgment 
one has in mind as belonging to the exploratory phase of the detective’s 
work is ‘ there is a small round hole in the squire’s forehead’: the kind of 
inference, ‘this hole must, in view of its size and character, have been 
made by a bullet from a Service revolver’. To argue that the judgment 
‘the gamekeeper killed the squire ’ does not belong to the exploratory phase 
seems to me a clear case of ignoratio elenchi. 

Actually Ryle seems to realise this himself. He seems to see that it is 
upon quite different judgments that the real issue turns. And in the very 
next paragraph he admits that in the ‘ preparatory ponderings’ that pre- 
cede there may, after all, be some thinking ‘ consisting of, or containing, 
the making of some judgments’. But—and here is the ingenious device 
he adopts to reconcile this admission with his thesis—these judgments 
which occur ‘en route’ to the theory are just ‘interim reports of sub- 
theories ’ which the investigation has already established. And so, despite 
appearances, they really belong to the expository stage after all ! 

This is clever; but it will surely convince nobody. One would have 
to use language in a very odd way to say that, e.g. the detective’s observa- 
tional judgment that there is a small round hole in the squire’s skull is the 
‘exposition of a theory ’"—even of a ‘ sub-theory’’. Not only is this a most 
unnatural meaning for the phrase, but it is not at all the sort of meaning 
that Ryle himself seemed to be attaching to it in the early part of the chapter, 
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However, the question of terminology is of little importance. Let Ryle 
call the judgments involved in the ‘ preparatory pondering ’ interim reports 
of sub-theories if he chooses. What really matters is that he has found him- 
self forced to recognise at least the appearance of intellectual acts in a realm 
which he had seemingly hoped to be allowed to ignore, i.e. in the realm of 
what most people would regard as ‘ theory-building’. It follows that his 
initial programme must suffer some revision. It can no longer be adequate 
to the disproof of ‘ occult’ intellectual acts to concentrate upon ‘ the did- 
actic exposition of established theory ’ and show that there is no evidence 
of them there. Kyle is now obliged to attend also to those ostensible judg- 
mebts and inferences that occur en route, and to show that they too involve 
no occult acts. This development is not unimportant. For although Ryle 
cannot by any means, in my opinion, show that even the didactic exposition 
of established theory is describable in terms of publicly observable behaviour 
alone, it is distinctly easier to make a case of sorts here than it is with 
regard to the more conspicuous manifestation of intellectual activity in the 
actual constructing of theories. 


So far we have been considering little more than the framework within 
which Ryle’s arguments against ‘ occult’ intellectual acts are set. We turn 
now to the arguments themselves. 

The argument which first emerges, however, is one upon which I shall 
not dwell at length ; for although it is given some prominence by Ryle, I 
find it difficult to suppose that he can really attach much importance to it. 

Ryle’s view is, it will be remembered, that the terms ‘ judgment ’, * in- 
ference ’, etc., are only by confusion taken to designate recordable acts of 
any kind—let alone occult intellectual acts. The ‘reality’, as it were, 
whose significance traditional epistemology misinterprets, is the published 
theory, classifiable into certain elements: and the ‘ misinterpretation ’ 
consists in postulating ‘ counterpart ’ elements in the mind (acts of judg- 
ment, inference, etc.) which ‘ must have occurred as episodes in the work 
of building those theories ’ (p. 291). In support of his contention that such 
episodes do not in fact occur, Ryle thinks it worth while to call to the witness- 
box Citizen John Doe. And John Doe, it appears, knows nothing of such 
happenings in his own life-history. He just ‘cannot answer at all’ if he 
is asked such questions as 


‘, . . How many cognitive acts did he perform before breakfast, and what 
did it feel like to do them? Were they tiring? Did he enjoy his passage from 
his premisses to his conclusion, and did he make it cautiously or recklessly ? 
Did the breakfast bell make him stop halfway between his premisses and his 
conclusion ? Just when did he last make a judgment... .’, etc., etc., ete. 
(pp. 292-3). 


Now I submit that John Doe’s bewilderment before this formidable 
array of psychological posers offers not the slightest presumption against 
the occurrence of the psychical events referred to. John Doe may be an 
admirable citizen, but there is no reason whatever why he should be any 
good at introspection. Nothing follows from his inability to answer questions 
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which, in so far as they are answerable at all, could be answered only by a 
person highly skilled in introspective technique. 

But, in the second place, the questions in almost every case are either 
virtually or absolutely unanswerable even by an expert introspectionist, not 
because the mental acts at issue do not occur, but because of the way in 
which the questions are framed. ‘ How many cognitive acts did he perform 
before breakfast ? —as if, without the prior acceptance of some convention 
as to what is to count as a cognitive ‘ unit’, anyone could even begin to 
answer such a question; or as if, waiving this difficulty, even an expert 
introspectionist could have had any conceivable interest in keeping a numer- 
ical tally of all the thoughts that had occurred to him, and all the routine 
and gether observations he had made of his surroundings, between waking 
up afd beginning his breakfast! As well ask John Doe how many breaths 
he drew between waking and breakfast ; and then, because he cannot tell 
us, conclude that he must really have been dead! Certain others of the 
questions are unanswerable absolutely, because they are asked about non- 
existent features of mental acts. ‘ Did the breakfast bell make him stop 
halfway betwen his premisses and his conclusion?’ A question like this 
has no significance save on the assumption that, within inference, there is 
a time-interval between apprehension of the premisses and apprehension of 
the conclusion. But this assumption is false (as indeed Ryle himself later 
has occasion to stress). The question asked, then, is unanswerable, not 
because there are no intellectual acts of inference, but because inference is 
not characterised in the way that the question implies. 

I think we need analyse this passage no further. It is an entertaining 
sample of its author’s wit, but its function is perhaps better regarded as one 
of light relief than of serious philosophic argument. 


Let us hasten on, then, to Ryle’s more important arguments. They can, 
I think, be reduced to three. The first two (which are closely connected) 
are concerned with the expository phase of theorising, and try to show that 
this supplies no evidence of occult intellectual acts. The third is directed 
to what would normally be called the exploratory phase, or the phase of 
discovery, and tries to show that what admittedly look like ‘ acts of inferring ’ 
can and should be otherwise interpreted. We shall deal with each of these 
three arguments in turn. 

It is Ryle’s view, as we know, that in the finished and delivered theory 
there can be distinguished ‘arguments which can be called inferences or 
reasonings’; but that it is an error to suppose that there are something 
called thoughts in addition to the written or oral form in which the theory 
is overtly presented. Traditional epistemologists, of course, have been 
guilty of this error. They have been tempted to suppose that 


‘there must be mental acts of passing from premisses to conclusions, since the 
* because” and “so” sentences which feature in the statements of theories 
are significant and therefore express counterpart cogitative operations in the 
theorist’s mind. Every significant expression has a meaning, so when an ex- 
pression is actually used, the meaning of it must have been occurring somewhere, 
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and it can have been occurring only in the form of a thought that took place 
in the speaker’s or writer’s private stream of consciousness ’ (pp. 294-5). 


Ryle’s first argument against this view is, in effect, that the implication 
of an expression’s ‘ having significance’ has been misunderstood by the 
epistemologists. Certainly, he agrees, significant expressions have meaning. 
This is a tautology from which nothing follows. But 

‘this does not warrant us in asking, ‘‘ When and where do these meanings 


occur ?”’ A bear may be now being led about by a bear-leader . . . but to say 
that an expression has a meaning is not to say that the expression is on a lead 
held by a ghostly leader called a ‘‘ meaning ”’ or a “ thought’. . . . The very fact 


that an expression is made to be understood by anyone shows that the meaning 
of the expression is not to be described as being, or belonging to, an event that 
at most one person could know anything about’ (p. 295). 


The last sentence, I think, contains the essence of the argument. The 
fact that an expression is made to be understood by anyone, Ryle suggests, 
implies that the meaning which an expression expresses is not something 
belonging to ‘ the speaker’s or writer’s private stream of consciousness ’. 

The argument has some plausibility. I agree that the fact alluded to 
does entail that an expression’s ‘ meaning ’ must, in some sense at least, be 
regarded as a ‘ public’ rather than a ‘ private’ phenomenon. What we 
must ask, however, is whether the sense in which an expression’s meaning 
is ‘ public’ is not compatible with an equally valid sense in which an ex- 
pression’s meaning is ‘ private’. It seems to me that it is not very difficult 
to see that the two are compatible. But in order to show this, a brief analysis 
of the ambiguous phrase ‘ the meaning of an expression’ is indispensable. 
I shall conduct the analysis from the stand-point of common-sense and 
ordinary linguistic usage, which is (I think) the stand-point from which 
Ryle is himself arguing. 

Consider such an expression as ‘The Theory of Evolution has been 
established ’. What is its ‘meaning’? It is a commonplace (is it not ?) 
that it may mean one thing to the speaker and another, significantly differ- 
ent, thing to the hearer. Thus the meaning which the words ‘ the Theory 
of Evolution ’ carry may include for the hearer, but not for the speaker, a 
mechanistic view about the origin of the variations which make evolution 
possible, and the hearer may on that account (and in fact often does) vigor- 
ously dispute the statement, supposing himself, quite erroneously, to be in 
disagreement with the speaker. And that, of course, is only one of many 
significant differences which might obtain between what the speaker meant 
by the expression and what the hearer takes it to mean. Obviously not 
only the words ‘ the Theory of Evolution’ but also the word ‘ established ’ 
can be understood in a variety of partially conflicting ways. 

There is, then, the speaker’s meaning, and there is also the hearer’s 
meaning. And to these we should add what might be called (not perhaps 
very happily) the ‘ conventional’ meaning. This may be described, suffi- 
ciently for present purposes, as the meaning which the expression would 
carry for a hearer who interpreted its constituent terms in as strict accord- 
ance as possible with the accepted usage of the words in the operative lang- 
uage, and, in the case of specialist terms like ‘Theory of Evolution’, in 
accordance with the accepted usage of the appropriate specialists. 
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Now this analysis of ‘the meaning of an expression’, conducted at a 
common-sense level, may well be defective. It may be that it ought to be 
rejected in favour of a much more sophisticated and esoteric analysis. But 
any analysis, no matter how sophisticated or esoteric, has got to give some 
account of the commonly recognised distinctions to which our simple analysis 
draws attention. I do not find any account of them given by Ryle. Yet 
until he tells us how he interprets what I have called ‘ the speaker’s meaning ’, 
this item at least of the analysis stands out in unresolved contradiction 
with his thesis. 

On the simple analysis we have here offered there is, of course, no difficulty 
at all in seeing how ‘ the fact that an expression is made to be understood 
by anyone ’ is compatible with the expression being the expression of a mean- 
ing in the speaker’s private consciousness. The situation is that the speaker 
chooses the particular pattern of words which he hopes will excite the hearer 
(assuming him to be conversant with the language) to think substantially 
the same thought as he is thinking. To that extent the meaning is, or is 
intended to be, * public’. But even where the speaker’s intention is wholly 
successful, there is the speaker’s thinking of his thought and the hearer’s 
thinking of his thought, and the two ‘ thinkings’ remain separate private 
episodes in the respective individuals’ histories none the less because the 
objective content of the thinking is identical in the two cases. 

It will be worth while to look also, in terms of our analysis, at Ryle’s 
contention that ‘ to say that an expression has a meaning is not to say that 
the expression is on a lead held by a ghostly leader called a ‘‘ meaning ”’ or 
a “‘thought”’’. This contention seems true or false according to which of 
the three senses of the term ‘ meaning’ distinguished above we happen to 
have in mind. It is defensible if we have in mind the meaning for the hearer 
—what hearing the words excites the hearer to think; or if we have in 
mind the ‘ conventional ’ meaning—what certain hypothetical hearers would 
be excited to think. In these cases, evidently, the meaning of the expression 
pertains to events posterior to the utterance of the expression, and cannot, 
therefore, ‘lead’ the expression. But (at least at our present level of com- 
mon-sense analysis) it seems equally evident that if we have in mind the 
meaning for the speaker—what the speaker thought, and sought to convey 
by the expression—the meaning does precede (though it may also accompany) 
the expression. And that it also (in a manner) directs the expression, so that 
it is a valid, if not specially helpful, metaphor that the expression is ‘ on a 
lead’ held by a ‘ meaning ’, seems sufficiently established by the fact that 
what the speaker is aiming to express in the expression is precisely his 
‘ meaning ’, or ‘ what he thinks ’. 


Ryle’s first argument, then, would not appear to have much force against 
the orthodox view that the use of significant expression in the exposition 
of a theory indicates a meaning present in some form in the speaker’s or 
writer’s private stream of consciousnessy The ‘facts’ to which he draws 
attention in our ordinary intelligent usage of the phrase ‘ what an expression 
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=/ 


means ~ are facts which comport perfectly well with the orthodox view. 
Evidently a new line of attack is required: in particular, one which will 
impugn the validity of that common-sense analysis of ‘the meaning of an 
expression ’ which seemed adequate to rebut the first line of attack. And 
that is, in fact, what we now get. 

This second argument (the most crucial, I think, in the whole chapter) 
seeks to establish that the so-called thought in the speaker’s mind—what 
we have identified with ‘the speaker’s meaning ’—turns out, when 
we attempt to give a description of it, to be indistinguishable in principle 
from the expression itself. It may, indeed, be a ‘ covert’, rather than an 
‘overt ’, expression: for the overt expression may be preceded by a re- 
hearsal of the words in the speaker’s head—‘ silent speech ’, as Ryle often 
calls it. But that, for Ryle, makes no theoretical difference, since silent 
speech (so he appears to think) is in principle, if not in practice, publicly 
observable just as audible speech is. 

I quote the key sentences of this second argument :— 


‘When descriptions are proffered [of ‘‘ the thought that corresponds with 
the word, phrase or sentence ”’], they seem to be descriptions of ghostly doubles 
of the words, phrases or sentences themselves. The “thought ”’ is described as if it 
were just another more shadowy naming, asserting or arguing. The thought that 
is supposed to bear-lead the overt announcement “ to-morrow cannot be Sunday, 
unless to-day is Saturday” turns out to be just the announcement to oneself 
that to-morrow cannot be Sunday without to-day being Saturday, i.e. just a 
soliloquised or muttered rehearsal of the overt statement itself’ (p. 295-6). 


Up to this point Ryle’s position would seem to be that the speaker’s 
‘thought’ in significant expression cannot be distinguished from the 
utterance, audible or inaudible, of the words themselves. This is a simple 
and straightforward theory enough ; but almost immediately Ryle goes on 
to add a qualification about which it is really rather difficult to know what 
to say. To express oneself significantly, it now appears, it is not enough 
merely to utter words in a certain order. One must utter them ‘ in a certain 
frame of mind ’, viz. ‘ on purpose, with a method, carefully, seriously, and on 
the qui vive ’ (p. 296). Now this at least looks like readmitting by a back-door 
the ‘ separate’ intellectual activity just ejected from the front door. I 
think it will be best, therefore, to defer discussion of this seemingly suicidal 
aero and to ask first how far the theory can stand without the 
qualification as an intelligible account of the ‘ thought ’ commonly supposed 
to ‘ underlie ’ significant speech. 

The theory as thus understood seems to be open to many criticisms. 

1. It should be noted that by ‘silent speech’ or ‘ soliloquising’ Ryle 
means something more than the ‘ sub-vocal talking ’ which the Behaviourist 
identifies with thinking. Ryle remarks earlier (p. 35) on ‘the technical 
trick of conducting our thinking in auditory word-images, instead of in 
spoken words’; and it is t#maging—no doubt visual and kinaesthetic as 
well as auditory—which I think Ryle has primarily in mind rather than the 
concealed operation of linguistic mechanisms. In what follows I shall 
assume that this is the case. It is, I think, at least a more plausible doctrine 
that we mean this by thinking than that we mean sub-vocal talking. On 
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the other hand, if the straight Behaviourist account be abandoned, and think- 
ing identified with ‘ word-imaginings ’, the inclusion of thinking within the 
category of the publicly observable is surely very hard to defend. 

2. The mere fact that, if asked to describe the ‘ thought’ to which a 
sentence corresponds, we tend to reply by repeating the words of the sen- 
tence, does not at all entail that we cannot distinguish the thought from 
the words. To reply in this way would admittedly be natural if we could 
not make that distinction ; but it would also be natural if we could. For 
suppose that we could make the distinction—that our thought is for us 
something different from the words. This thought will have two aspects ; 
the psychical occurrence which is the * thinking ’, and the objective content 
which is ‘ what we think’. Now it is the latter, or ‘ what’ aspect, not the 
former, or * that ’ aspect, in terms of which the specific character of a thought 
is determined. Hence if we are asked to describe some specific thought (not 
‘thought in general’), such as the thought corresponding to the sentence, 
‘ To-morrow cannot be Sunday unless to-day is Saturday ’, we shall naturally 
tend to reply with a description of the ‘ what’ aspect of our thought. But 
to ‘ describe * the ‘ what ’ aspect is just to put into words ‘ what we thought ’. 
And as this is precisely what we were already doing in our original sentence, 
it is inevitable that our description should more or less repeat the sentence 
itself. 

I suggest, therefore, that the fact that our proffered description of a 
thought ‘seems to be a ghostly double’ of the words of the sentence tells 
us nothing one way or the other about the identity of the thought with 
the sentence. 

3. Admittedly, all that our second criticism establishes is that a man’s 
inclination to describe a specific thought in terms of the words of a sentence 
does not entail that he recognises no distinction between the thought and 
the sentence. It is still compatible with his recognising no distinction. But 
it seems clear that if the ordinary person, having given an answer in such 
terms to the request for a description of his ‘ thought’, had the question 
actually put to him, ‘ Do you then agree that your “ thought ” was simply 
the words (perhaps the soliloquised words) of your sentence ?’, he would 
most emphatically dissent. No doubt he would find it far from easy to 
explain clearly just what it was, other than the words, that he did mean by 
the ‘ thought ’ that to-morrow cannot be Sunday unless to-day is Saturday. 
But he would not, I think, be wholly at a loss. I think a very little Socratic 
interrogation would speedily elicit his agreement that the ‘ thought’ was 
the apprehension of a certain relationship: of a certain relationship, more- 
over, not between words or groups of words (such as might interest the 
grammarian), but between what the words or groups of words mean; a 
relationship, namely, between what we mean by ‘the to-morrowness of 
Sunday ’ and what we mean by ‘the to-dayness of Saturday’. Now the 
saying (or imaging) of words, in whatever pattern, includes nothing that 
can be even remotely identified with this ‘ apprehension of a relationship ’ ; 
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ik not even if the ‘relationship’ apprehended were a relationship between 
he | words, which (in this instance at any rate) it certainly is not. 

? 4. Perhaps the clearest proof that the ‘thought’ or ‘meaning’ in a 
a speaker’s mind cannot be identified with the verbal expression is the fact 
n- that the self-same thought can be expressed in different languages. ‘ The 
ym / _ king is dead’. ‘ Le roi est mort’. How is this possible on the hypothesis 
ild that the thought and the verbal expression are indistinguishable ? 

‘or The odd thing is that Ryle does notice this very familiar objection to 
us | the kind of view he is holding, but apparently does not think it worthy 
ts ; of examination. He admits that a man ‘ might have uttered a sentence to 
ont the same effect in a different language, or in a different form of words in 
the the same language’ (p. 296). I quote the reply—the sole reply—which he 
| ives :— 

“ P } * Knocking in a nail is not doing two things, one with a hammer and another 

, without a hammer .. . for all that the carpenter could have knocked in his 
ce, nail with another hammer instead of with this one ’ (ibid.). 
lly This seems to call for a comment of equal brevity. I shall only observe 
Sut that a single sentence of rather obscure metaphor is hardly an appropriate 
t’. form of reply to a criticism so determinate in character, so frequently ad- 
Ce, | vanced by reputable philosophers, and, at least in appearance, so utterly 
nce \ deadly to the theory criticised. 

5. The words of a sentence, whether uttered audibly, soliloquised in- 
fa audibly, or imaged in auditory imagining, succeed one another in time. 
ells But in a thought which is, as here, the seeing of an implication, there can 
‘ith be no time interval between the apprehension of the premisses and the “ 

apprehension of the conclusion. The seeing that the ‘ to-morrowness of 
un’s Sunday ’ entails the ‘Saturdayness of to-day’ cannot be divided into a 
nee | stage in which we apprehend the to-morrowness of Sunday and a temporally 
and => later stage at which we apprehend the Saturdayness of to-day. We should 
But not under these conditions be ‘ seeing the implication’ at all. We may, of 
uch course, in an earlier phase of our reflections, apprehend simply the to-morrow- 
ion ness of Sunday. But that is before we ‘see the implication ’"—not a con- 
ply stituent in the ‘seeing the implication’. At any point at which the appre- 
yuld hension of the premisses and the apprehension of the conclusion are tem- 
to *  porally external to one another, there can be no seeing that the premisses 
_ by entail the conclusion. How this fact is to be reconciled with the temporal 
lay. sequence in which the words of the sentence occur, on the hypothesis that 
atic} the thought and the words are identical, it is hard to see. 
was The above criticisms seem to me more than sufficient to refute the doc- 
ore- trine that a speaker’s * thought ’, in ‘ significant expression ’, is indistinguish- 
the , able from his ‘ words’. There is no obligation upon the critic, qua critic, 
; @ to go on to develop his own view of the nature of the ‘ inner act ’—of the 
s of thought on its ‘that’ side as well as on its ‘ what’ side. And I shall not 
the attempt this here. It may be worth while, however, to point out in passing 
that =| the special difficulty which the traditionalist must always have in giving a 
p’; | description of thought that will satisfy a ‘ last-ditch ’ opponent. The funda- 


mental reason is that consciousness is indefinable. We can go some way 
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towards describing cognition, as a specifically directed mode of consciousness, 
distinguished in certain ways from other modes of consciousness. But 
if anyone likes to say, ‘This means nothing to me, for I don’t know 
what “‘ consciousness ” is’, I doubt whether one can do very much about 
it. One cannot force a man to become aware of the direct experience or 
‘enjoyment’ through which consciousness is known to almost everyone 
but himself. Perhaps the most one can do is to show him that attempts 
to interpret the states and processes to which ‘ consciousness ’ and its deriv- 
atives are normally applied in terms of some other notion break down in 
intolerable paradox. But the fact is that in the case of ultimates and 
indefinables generally, the last and most important step in understanding 
cannot be initiated from without. The final appeal must be to the sceptic’s 
own experience. 

We must now take notice of the rather puzzling qualification, already 
mentioned, which Ryle makes to the straightforward theory which identifies 
thinking with the use of words. When we are told that the ‘ thought’ 
which we think we ‘ express’ in significant speech is ‘just a soliloquised 
or muttered rehearsal of the overt statement itself’, we know pretty well 
where we are. I think we find it difficult to know where we are when Ryle 
goes on to describe saying something significant, in awareness of its signifi- 
cance, as saying it ‘on purpose, with a method, carefully, seriously and on 
the qui vive’ (p. 296). ‘Saying something in this frame of mind ’, he pro- 
ceeds, ‘ whether aloud or in one’s head, is thinking the thought’. What 
are we to make of these adverbial qualifications—‘ on purpose ’, ‘ carefully ’ 
and the like—all of which seem to get their ordinary meaning from the very 
thing they are here supposed to be helping to define, viz. thinking? Indeed, 
when one considers the generic character of these adverbs and adverbial 
expressions one feels that Ryle might just as well have added the adverb 
‘ thoughtfully ’ to the list while he was about it. But to define thinking a 
thought as ‘ saying something thoughtfully ’ might have been too obviously 
unhelpful. 

But Ryle is not to be caught out so easily as this. The ultimate question 
at issue is evidently whether these adverbial qualifications can be understood 
as denoting only publicly observable features of behaviour, or whether 
they must be taken, as on the common view, to denote ‘ occult’ processes 
of ‘thinking’. And Ryle has prepared the way for acceptance of his 
present paradox by a systematic attempt in an earlier chapter to establish 
the former of these alternatives. I refer to Section 4 of Chapter V, which 
is concerned primarily with the analysis of what Ryle calls ‘ heed concepts ’. 
Ryle is aware that such concepts—e.g. of ‘ noticing ’, ‘ taking care ’, ‘ attend- 
ing’ and the like—at least seem especially difficult to reconcile with the 
theory that there is nothing going on in our so-called ‘ minds’ save publicly 
observable happenings; and he addresses himself to the task of showing 
that a reconciliation is nevertheless attainable. 

The problem which the ‘ heed concepts’ set for the ‘ one-world ’ theory 
is that they appear to designate something more than is capable of inclusion 
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in what we sensibly observe in the activities qualified by heed adverbs. As 
Ryle puts it, “ When a man is described as driving carefully, whistling with 
concentration or eating absent-mindedly, the special character of his activity 
seems to elude the observer, the camera, and the dictaphone’ (p. 138). 
Hence we seem at first sight 


‘forced to say either that it is some hidden concomitant of the operation 
to which it is ascribed, or that it is some merely dispositional property of the 
agent ’ (p. 139). 

But either alternative seems untenable. For 


‘to accept the former suggestion would be to relapse into the two-worlds 
legend. It would also involve us in the special difficulty that since minding would 
then be a different activity from the overt activity said to be minded, it would 
be impossible to explain why that minding could not go on by itself as humming 
can go on without walking. On the other hand, to accept the dispositional 
account would apparently involve us in saying that though a person may properly 
be described as whistling now, he cannot be properly described as concentrating 
or taking care now ; and we know quite well that such descriptions are legitimate ’ 
(ibid.). 


Before going on to consider how Ryle seeks to escape from this dilemma, 
let me pause for a moment to point out the inadequary of the two reasons 
he has given for rejecting the former of the two alternatives (that minding 
is a ‘ hidden concomitant of the overt process ’). ¥. 

The first reason is that it involves ‘ relapse into the two-worlds legend ’. 
But of course that the two-worlds theory is a legend is an hypothesis, the 
tenability of which must largely depend upon whether a satisfactory account 
can be given in terms of a one-world theory of just such refractory phen- 
omena as set the problem of this Section. This reason, therefore, does not 
seem to carry much weight. 

The second reason, that it would then be ‘ impossible to explain why that 
minding could not go on by itself’, carries, in my judgment, even less. It 
is not at all clear why the acceptance of two processes as enjoying a different 
ontological status should entail the rejection of any intrinsic connection 
between them. Surely we can perfectly well, and frequently do, mean by 
‘minding ’, something of different ontological status from what is being 
minded, and yet recognise that, since ‘minding’ necessarily has for its 
object something that is being minded, the minding ‘ could not go on by 
itself’. Indeed, this is to understate the case. Since on the traditional 
view, mind, gua consciousness, is of its very essence ‘ intentional ’, it does 
not make sense to ask why on this view minding cannot go on by itself— 
without an ‘ object’. It is precisely on this view of mind that the insepar- 
ability of minding and what is minded is not open to question. Admittedly 
we do not know how the two are connected ; least of all, perhaps, where 
what is being minded is a ‘ physical’ process. That is just the Mind-Body 
problem. But we do not require to understand a connection in order to be 
satisfied that a connection exists. So far as I can see, only on one supposition 
would the ‘ two-worlds ’ theory support the suggestion that, where what is 
being minded is a physical process, ‘the minding could go on by itself’ ; 
the supposition, namely, that We understand by ‘two worlds’ (with some 
of the early Rationalists) two absolutely self-subsistent entities, But who 
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among all the philosophers of the last 200 years and more who have insisted 
upon the different ontological status of ‘mind and matter’ have had any 
interest in sponsoring a dualism of that kind ? 

Let us see, however, how the one-world theory fares with heedful 
operations. How does Ryle meet the admitted difficulty of bringing these 
within the orbit of a ‘ one-world ’ theory ? 

His solution consists essentially in a development of the ‘ dispositional ’ 
interpretation. According to the ‘ straight ’ dispositional interpretation, to 
say that a person is ‘ reading carefully ’ is to mention one overt occurrence 
(reading), and to ‘make some open hypothetical statement’ about the 
person reading. This account, Ryle contends, has obviously some truth. 
For one of the tests that a person is reading carefully is that certain true 
hypothetical statements can be made about him; as, e.g. that if he is 
asked to give the gist of what he has read he will be able to satisfy us. But 
the trouble is that heed concepts seem to have something episodic as well 
as something dispositional in their reference. As Ryle frankly points out, 
‘it is proper to order or request someone to apply his mind, as it is not 
proper to order him to be able or likely to do things’ (p. 140). How is this 
‘episodic ’ aspect of the situation to be incorporated in the analysis ? 

The following passage gives (I think) the clearest statement of Ryle’s 
solution. 

‘To say that someone has done something, paying some heed to what he 
was doing, is not only to say that he was, e.g. ready for any of a variety of associ- 
ated tasks and tests which might have cropped up but perhaps did not; it is 
also to say that he was ready for the task with which he actually coped. He 
was in the mood or frame of mind to do, if required, lots of things which may 


not have been actually required ; and he was, ipso facto, in the mood or frame 
of mind to do at least this one thing which was actually required ’ (p. 141).* 


That is to say (if I understand the passage aright), the requirement 
that the episodic reference of heed concepts be recognised as well as the 
dispositional is met by locating the dispositional factor not only in those 
other, associated acts of the agent to which the appropriate hypothetical 
statements will refer, but also in the actual doing of the act under immediate 
observation. To say that someone has done something ‘ heedfully ’ is ‘ not 
only to say that he was, e.g. ready for any of a variety of associated tasks 
. . «3 it is also to say that he was ready for the task with which he actually 
coped ’. 

Now my quarrel with this solution of the problem is, in a sense, not 
with its analysis of heedful action at all. The analysis seems to me, on the 
contrary, most instructive. My whole trouble is that I cannot see how the 
analysis is to be understood in terms of the ‘ one-world ’ theory which it is 
Ryle’s concern here to justify. The crux, of course, lies in the interpretation 
of that ‘ readiness ’, or ‘ ready frame of mind’ which is declared (rightly, I 
think) to find expression in the heedful act itself. Ought this not to be 
something publicly observable if the one-world theory is to be saved? 
And how can it be? There are, admittedly, certain sensibly observable 
physical signs which we have all come to associate more or less closely 


4See also p. 147 (‘ To describe someone . . . called on to do’), 
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with heed, care, concentration and the like. But Ryle has himself earlier 
agreed that these do not constitute what we mean by the ‘ heed-terms’ in 
question. They are not even conclusive evidence for it. As he puts it, ‘ Per- 
haps knitted brows, taciturnity and fixity of gaze may be evidence of intent- 
ness ; but these can be simulated, or they can be purely habitual ’ (p. 138). 
Yet if we rule out these physical signs, what is there sensibly observable left 
of which ‘ readiness of mind’ can consist? So far as I can see, Ryle has 
given no answer: and certainly I cannot supply one. 

From the ordinary stand-point, of course, there is no need whatsoever 
for all this mystery. Puzzles arise only if our preconceptions compel the 
attempt to interpret ‘ readiness of mind’ in terms which exclude ‘ inner ’ 
happenings directly knowable only by the subject of them. Lift this gra- 
tuitous ban on the so-called ‘ occult ’, and everything is plain sailing. 

The simple, natural interpretation of heedful acts in terms of the two- 
world theory—or as I should much prefer to call it, less tendenciously, the 
different-status theory—ought perhaps to be briefly illustrated. Let us take 
as example a heedful act of one’s own; since it is only in respect of one’s 
own acts that there can be any claim to be directly aware of constituents 
of each of the two worlds. Suppose, then, I am set to transcribe from a long 
list of names prefixed by ‘ Mr’, ‘ Mrs’ or ‘ Miss’ the names only of persons 
of the female sex. After a little my attention ‘ wanders’, and I write the 
next three names ‘ automatically ’. By sheer good fortune, however, they 
happen to be the names of females; the same, therefore, as they would 
have been if I had been paying heed. Now in my overt action there is nothing 
whatever to show that I was not acting heedfully, in ‘a ready frame of 
mind ’. But if someone should come along and say to me at this juncture, 
‘I hope you’re taking proper care’, I should of course at once realise that 
I was not heeding what I was doing. How can I know this if there is no 
discernible difference in my overt activity? Quite easily, because what I 
mean by ‘ heeding ’ is not an ‘ overt ’ activity, but an inner, ‘ occult ’ activity 
which is known to me in introspection ; and I am aware that it is, and for 
some moments has been, lacking. I am aware that my overt acts had tem- 
porarily ceased to be consciously directed towards the end to be accom- 
plished—the transcription of the names of females only. By noting the 
presence or absence from my mind of such a process of conscious direction 
I have no difficulty in distinguishing my ‘ heedful’ from my ‘ heedless ’ 
activity. Without this clue the distinction would, I think, be altogether 
baffling. 

In the case of other persons, of course, I do not enjoy the direct access 
to the mind which would enable me to determine in the same way (or, very 
significantly, with anything like the same confidence) whether they are 
acting heedfully or not. I am obliged to be content with the evidence of 
their overt behaviour. But I am certainly not obliged on that account to 
mean by the term ‘ heedful’, when I apply it to others, characteristics of 
their overt behaviour. (That would be to confuse ‘ evidence for’ with 
“meaning of ’—a confusion of which it is difficult to satisfy oneself that 
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Ryle is always guiltless). Indeed, so far from my being obliged to mean 
this, the truth is that I am obliged not to mean this, on pain of being con- 
victed of using the term ‘ heedful’ with one meaning in its application to 
myself and with another meaning in its application to other people. And 
it must surely be agreed that we at least intend that our use of the term 
should be univocal when used of ourselves and when used of others ? 

I venture to conclude, therefore, thaf we are amply justified in dismissing 
as a failure Ryle’s attempt to interpret heed concepts in terms of his ‘ one 
world ’ theory. It follows that Ryle’s qualified account of thinking as using 
words ‘ heedfully ’"—apart from other grounds for criticism—must be re- 
jected on the ground that while his adverbial suffix does make the theory 
rather more plausible as an account of thinking, it destroys the claim of the 
theory to be an account of it in terms of ‘ one world’. 


I turn now to the third and last of the three main arguments which Ryle 
advances against ‘ intellectual acts ’ as ordinarily understood. This argument 
(it will be remembered) is directed against intellectual acts in che exploratory 
phase of theorising. It is (ostensible) acts of inferring that give him especial 
concern. Ryle seems confident that he has already disposed of acts of 
judging in this phase to the satisfaction of the reader, but is evidently appre- 
hensive that the reader will prove less docile about acts of inferring. For 
according to the traditional view, he recognises, it seems ‘ part of the very 
notion of a rational being that his thoughts sometimes progress by passages 
from premisses to conclusions * (p. 299). It is necessary to take some pains 
over the rebuttal of a dogma so strongly entrenched. 

I think it may be helpful to begin by getting better acquainted with 
the ‘ one-world’ account of inference in favour of which Ryle asks us to 
jettison the traditional notion of intellectual acts of inferring. Such acts, 
it will be remembered, Ryle regards as gratuitously postulated by his bétes 
noires the espistemologists to explain certain features discoverable in ex- 
pounded theories. * Finding arguments among the elements of published 
theories ’, this muddle-headed breed of men invent the fiction of separate, 
antecedent, ‘ counterpart’ processes of ‘ inferring’, The only ‘ reality’ to 
which the term ‘inferring’ bears witness, it would seem, is for Ryle the 
saying or writing of the words of the argument. As in his account of thinking 
in general, however, Ryle complicates what would otherwise be a very simple 
theory by a qualification which makes it look more plausible. Here too, we 
discover, the operation is one of using words ‘in a certain frame of mind’. 


‘ An argument is used, or a conclusion drawn, when a person says or writes, 
for private or public consumption, “ this, so that ’’, or ‘‘ because this, therefore 
that’, or “this involves that’, provided that he says or writes it knowing 
that he is licensed to do so’ (p. 301). 


Now the last clause of this passage tends to create the impression that 
Ryle is, after all, talking about something recognisably akin to what ordinary 
folk mean by ‘inferring’. For to most of us a man ‘knows that he is 
licensed ’ so to speak or write if, and only if, he sees the logical implication 
of conclusion with premisses. But of course this cannot be the way in which 
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Ryle is understanding the clause. On Ryle’s principles, a man’s ‘ knowing 
that he is licensed ’ to make the transition in question must itself be some- 
thing ‘ publicly observable ’. We must therefore ask what features of overt 
behaviour Ryle is prepared to identify with ‘ knowing that one is licensed ’ 
to say or write ‘ because this, therefore that’. And to this question Ryle’s 


. answer is, to say the least of it, inexplicit. It is possible, however, that the 


following passage may contain the clue :— 


° ‘If he [any “ thinker ”’] is to merit the description of having deduced a 
consequence from premisses, he must know that acceptance of those premisses 
gives him the right to accept that conclusion ; and the tests of whether he does 
know this would be other applications of the principle of the argument, though he 
would not, of course, be expected to name or to formulate that principle in 
abstracto ’ (p. 300). 


Now we may freely grant that the test of whether a man knows that 
acceptance of certain premisses gives him the right to accept a certain 
conclusion lies in the way in which he deals with problems involving the 
same ratiocinative principles. And this will mainly be manifest in the 
‘overt behaviour ’ of speech or writing. But the fact that the evidence for 
another person’s ‘ knowing’ is some form of overt behaviour does not, of 
course, entail that his ‘ knowing’ is itself a form of overt behaviour. One 
is hesitant, once again, to impute to Ryle a confusion of ‘ evidence for ’ with 
‘meaning of’: but it is very hard to see how otherwise he supposes himself 
able to identify the mode of ‘ knowing’ that is here at issue with publicly 
observable behaviour. 

However, the unconvincing character of Ryle’s own ‘ one-world’ account 
of inference does not of itself invalidate, though it may fairly raise a pre- 
sumption against, his criticisms of the orthodox account. The orthodox 
account is, roughly, that ‘ inferring ’ is a dateable, and frequently occurrent, 
intellectual act, the essence of which is the seeing of a logical implication 
between premisses and conclusion. What does Ryle find so mistaken about 
this notion ? 

The first point he makes is that inference does not involve discovery 
(p. 299). For we still call an inference an inference even though it is being 
made for the twentieth time, by which time, obviously, there can no longer 
be any question of ‘ discovery ’. 

This contention seems to me to be sound. One’s difficulty with it is 
merely to appreciate its relevance as criticism of the orthodox view. Granted 
that inference is not necessarily discovery, what then? If it followed that 
inference is therefore not ‘ the seeing of a logical implication ’, that would 
be helpful for Ryle’s critical purpose. But this does not follow, unless on 
the assumption that the seeing of a logical implication is held by those 
who believe in such acts always to involve ‘ discovery ’. And this assumption 
is surely false. Certainly I should not myself hold, and I fancy few ‘ tra- 
ditional’ epistemologists would hold, that seeing a logical implication 
involves discovery, save on the occasion when one ‘sees’ it for the first 
time. 

And in any event, what about this ‘ first time’? How does Ryle deal 
with the case when ‘the light first bursts’ upon a thinker? Is there not 
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the seeing of a logical implication, which is likewise ‘ discovery’, on this 
occasion ? Must he not admit an ‘act of inferring’ here at least ? 

At this point Ryle becomes more than usually elusive. He first tells us 
that there need not ‘ have been any occasion on which the light first burst 
upon him’ (p. 299). It may only have ‘dawned’ upon him. ‘ Need not’, 
however, suggests that Ryle agrees that there are some occasions upon which 
the light does ‘ burst’, and one feels he is merely postponing the evil day 
when he will have to tell us what in his view happens then, if it is not to be 
the ‘ seeing of an implication’. But as Ryle’s argument proceeds, and no 
special account emerges of light ‘ bursting’, one is gradually forced to the 
conclusion that he really wants to say that the light never ‘ bursts’ upon 
the thinker. It is always a case of ‘dawning’. Now if that is his view, we 
must look more closely at his account of the light ‘dawning’. We must 
ask especially whether the process so described is in fact, as Ryle appears 
to suppose, one in which the ‘seeing of implications’ is absent. Here is 
the relevant passage :— 


‘ Nor need there have been any occasion on which the light burst upon him. 
It might well be that the idea that the gamekeeper was the murderer had already 
occurred to him and that the new clues seemed at first to have only a slight 
pertinence to the case. Perhaps during some minutes or days he considered and 
reconsidered these clues, and found that the loopholes they seemed to leave 
became gradually smaller and smaller until, at no specifiable moment, they 
dwindled away altogether. In such a situation, which was the situation of all 
of us when we began to study the proof of Euclid’s first theorem, the force of 
the argument does not flash, but only dawn, upon the thinker, much as the mean- 
ing of a stiff piece of Latin unseen does not flash, but only dawns, upon the 
translator. Here we cannot say that at such and such a moment the thinker 
first drew his conclusion, but only that, after such and such a period of chewing 
and digesting, he was at last ready to draw it in the knowledge that he was 
entitled to do so . . .” (pp. 299-300). 


Now what does all this add up to ? 

In the example which Ryle has taken (and I do not quarrel with it) of 

a comparatively complex problem, it is of course true that we do not reach 
in a single, sudden, inspired flash the conclusion that is sufficiently strongly 
supported by evidence to be deemed the ‘ solution’. Before that final stage 
is reached, we have gone through a long, laborious process ; searching for 
clues, testing the several alternative hypotheses which seem to have some 
initial probability, trying new hypotheses suggested by freshly discovered 
facts, and so on. These preliminary steps prepare the way for, and 
(positively or negatively) contribute towards the logical force of, the culmin- 
ating insight. In that sense the process as a whole may fairly enough be 
described as one in which the light ‘ dawns’ rather than ‘ flashes ’ upon the 
investigator. But surely this has no tendency to show that the process is 
one that is devoid of definite, dateable acts of seeing implications, whether 
en route or at the finish ? All that it shows is something that no one disputes 
that the detective’s ultimate solution did not arrive ‘ out of the blue’. 
If the light as a whole ‘ dawns’ rather than ‘ flashes ’, this is perfectly com- 
patible with countless individual shafts of light flashing upon the detective 
in the course of the enquiry, and contributing each its quota to the final 
illumination. And that is surely what normally happens? The whole prior 
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process, impartially surveyed, would seem literally to abound in the ‘ seeing 
of implications’; and even in the seeing of them for the first time. How, 
for example, can the testing of the alternative hypotheses be carried out 
save in terms of ‘seeing implications’? When we test an hypothesis X 
by observations directed to discovering whether a state of affairs a is a 
fact, this can only be in virtue of our seeing, or thinking we see, that if X 
is true a must be, or cannot be, the case. We are ‘ seeing implications ’ like 
this from beginning to end of any complicated investigation. Many of 
them are doubtless very simple implications, such as that if the gamekeeper 
killed the squire he must have been in the vicinity at the time the crime 
was committed : but the ease with which we may see an implication does 
not make this any the less an ‘ act of inferring ’. 

This seems to me a plain, straightforward description of what does 
actually happen in a typical case of seeking a solution to a comparatively 
complex problem, a description which anyone may verify for himself from 
his own experience. And I would emphasise that it is quite guiltless of the 
paradox which Ryle would apparently like to fasten upon all accounts of 
theorising which stress the ‘seeing of implications’. Our account is not 
‘like describing a journey as constituted by arrivals, searching as constituted 
by findings . . .’ (p. 303). What 7s maintained in our account is that there 
are normally many intermediate arrivals preceding the terminal arrival in 
the course of the ‘journey’, many intermediate findings preceding the 
terminal finding in the course of the ‘searching’. There is no question, 
for us, of the journey being constituted by arrivals, the searching constituted 
by findings. That would indeed be paradox ; though whether anyone really 
holds a view which has this implication, I do not know. 

Moreover, there would seem to be no reason whatever to suppose that 
these ‘ seeings of implications ’ throughout the course of an inquiry are not 
in principle ‘ dateable ’ acts. Often enough they are dateable in practice too. 
A detective narrating the progress of a case is surely sometimes able, and 
very willing, to tell us just when this or that important ‘ shaft of light ’ first 
flashed upon him? There seems even less reason to suppose that the detec- 
tive’s final insight, e.g. that the gamekeeper did definitely kill the squire, 
is reached, in Ryle’s phrase, ‘ at no specifiable moment’. I should have 
thought it a commonplace occurrence for detectives, in fact and in fiction 
alike, to impart to suitably admiring audiences just what new fact, or what 
old fact viewed from a fresh angle, supplied the missing link to clinch his 
case, and at what point it did so. It seems to me that there is no better 
ground for asserting that the detective arrived at his final insight ‘at no 
specifiable moment’ than that the gamekeeper killed the squire ‘at no 
specifiable moment ’ ; 

There is, I think, only one other point that need detain us in Ryle’s 
polemic against dateable acts of inferring ; and it need not detain us long. 
Ryle takes some trouble over showing that inference is not the kind of 
thing that can be fast or slow. ‘. . . Reaching a conclusion . . . is not the 
sort of thing that can be described as gradual, quick or instantaneous’ 
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(p. 302). I entirely agree. I have indeed already had occasion to urge 
that if a conclusion is apprehended at a later time than the premisses are 
apprehended, then the conclusion is not apprehended as implied by the 
premisses, and the situation is therefore not one of ‘ inference’ at all. But 
what follows from this that threatens the orthodox view? If I understand 
him rightly, what Ryle thinks follows from it is that ‘ dateable acts’ of 
inferring are a myth. But this is surely wrong. The fact that in inference 
there is no time occupied between apprehending the premisses and appre- 
hending the conclusion by no means entails that there is no time occupied 
by apprehending the premisses as implying the conclusion; i.e., by the 
inference. There seems to me no more danger from this than from any other 
quarter to the orthodox view that inference occurs at a time and occupies 
a time. 


Let me very briefly summarise. I have sought to show (a) that Ryle’s 
attempt to discredit the orthodox belief in ‘ occult’ intellectual acts which 
differ in status from publicly observable behaviour breaks down all along 
the line ; every one of the arguments he uses can be effectively rebutted ; 
and (b) that Ryle’s substitute account of intellectual acts, while adhering 
ostensibly to ‘ one world’ of publicly observable behaviour, gets whatever 
plausibility it enjoys by introducing elements incompatible with that world. 
It not merely looks like, but is, giving the ‘ one-world ’ case away when think- 
ing is described as using words heedfully, and when inference is described as 
proceeding from the verbal statement of premisses to the verbal statement 
of a conclusion knowing that one is licensed to do so. Perhaps the ancient 
Mind-Matter dualism may some day be successfully resolved. But I make 
bold to assert that, if it is, it will not be along the lines of The Concept of 
Mind. 


C. A. CAMPBELL 


University of Glasgow. 
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PHYSICAL REALITY 


The notion of reality in the physical world has become, during the last 
century, somewhat problematic. The contrast between the simple and 
obvious reality of the innumerable instruments, machines, engines, and 
gadgets produced by our technological industry, which is applied physics, 
and of the vague and abstract reality of the fundamental concepts of physical 
science, as forces and fields, particles and quanta, is doubtless bewildering. 
There has already developed a gap between pure and applied science and 
between the groups of men devoted to the one or the other activity, a separa- 
tion which may lead to a dangerous estrangement. Physics needs a unifying 
philosophy, expressible in ordinary language, to bridge this gulf between 
‘reality ’ as thought of in practice and in theory. I am not a philosopher 
but a theoretical physicist. I cannot provide a well balanced philosophy 
of science that would take due account of the ideas developed by differing 
schools, but I shall endeavour to formulate some ideas which have helped 
me in my own struggle with these problems. 

There is a school of thought amongst theoretical physicists and scientific 
philosophers which advocates a standpoint radically abstract. This phil- 
osophy was expressed, for instance, in the notable lecture given by Professor 
H. Dingle to Section A of the British Association in Edinburgh (published 
in Nature, 168, 1951, p. 630), and I cannot explain my own standpoint better 
than by way of contrast. But in quoting extracts from Dingle’s lecture I 
do not intend to conduct a personal controversy ; these quotations serve 
only as examples suitable to develop my own differing views. Let us begin 
with the following sentence : ‘ The quantities with which physics concerns 
itself are not evaluations of objective properties of parts of the external 
material world; they are simply the results we obtain when we perform 
certain operations ’. This looks like a denial of the existence of a pre-existing 
material world ; it suggests that the physicist does not care about the real 
world and makes an experiment solely in order to predict the results of 
yet another experiment. Why the physicist should take the trouble to 
make an experiment at all is not explained. This question is seemingly 
regarded as not worthy of a philosopher of science. Can we avoid asking 
what is the part played in this scheme of things by the instruments, made 
of steel, brass, glass, etc., carefully composed and adjusted for an experiment ? 
Are they too no part of a pre-existing external material world ? Are they, like 
electrons, atoms and fields, merely abstract ideas used to predict the pheno- 
mena to be observed at the next experiment which is again only an assembly 
of ghosts? We have before us a standpoint of extreme subjectivism, which 
may rightly be called ‘ physical solipsism ’. It is well known that obstinately 
held solipsism cannot be refuted by logical argument. This much, however, 
can be said, that solipsism such as this does not solve but evades the prob- 
lem. Logical coherence is a purely negative criterion; no system can be 
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accepted without it, but no system is acceptable just because it is logically 
tenable. The only positive argument in support of this abstract type of 
ultra-subjectivism is an historical one. It is maintained that the belief 
in the existence of an external world is irrelevant and indeed detrimental to 
the progress of science, and that what the physicist is doing can be satis- 
factorily understood only in terms of ‘ experiences’, not of the external 
world. 

The actual situation is very different. All great discoveries in experi- 
mental physics have been due to the intuition of men who made free use 
of models, which were for them not products of the imagination, but repre- 
sentatives of real things. How could an experimentalist work and com- 
municate with his collaborators and his contemporaries without using 
models composed of particles, electrons, nucleons, photons, neutrinos, fields 
and waves, the concepts of which are condemned as irrelevant and futile ? 

However, there is of course some reason for this extreme standpoint. 
We have learned that a certain caution is necessary in using these concepts. 
The naive approach to the problem of reality which was so successful in the 
classical or Newtonian period, has been proved to be not satisfactory. Modern 
theories demand a reformulation. This new formulation is slowly evolving, 
but has probably not reached a final expression. I shall try to indicate the 
present tendencies. 

The first point is to remember that the word reality is part of our ordinary 
language, and hence its meaning is ambiguous like that of most words. 
There are subjective philosophies which teach that only the mental world 
is real and the physical world merely an appearance, a shadow without 
substance. This standpoint, though of the greatest philosophical interest, 
is outside the scope of our discussion, which has to do only with physical 
reality. Still there remain enough other queries. The realities of a peasant 
or craftsman, a merchant or banker, a statesman or soldier have certainly 
little in common. For each of these the most real things are those which 
occupy the centre of his mind, the word real being used as almost synonymous 
with important. I wonder whether any philosophy can give a definition 
of the concept of realit’ that is untainted by some such subjective associa- 
tions. The question concerning us is whether science can. 

This leads to the second point, stressed by Dingle, whether the use of 
the concept and word ‘reality’ can be discarded without detriment to 
science. My answer is that it could only be disregarded by men isolated 
in ivory towers, remote from all experience, from all actual doing and ob- 
serving, the type of man who becomes extremely absorbed in pure mathe- 
matics, metaphysics or logic. Niels Bohr, who has contributed more to 
the philosophy of modern science than anybody else, has repeatedly and 
emphatically said that it is impossible to describe any actual experiment 
without using ordinary language and the concepts of naive realism. Without 
this concession no communication about facts is conceivable, even between 
the most sublime minds. And it is an essential part of this procedure to 
distinguish between ideas, projects, theories and formulae on the one side, 
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and the real instruments and gadgets constructed according to those ideas. 
Here the naive use of the word real, the simple belief in the real existence 
of the material apparatus, is imperative. I presume that the abstract school 
represented by Dingle does not deny this, although he does not say so. 
He does, however, forbid the application of the concept of reality to atoms, 
electrons, fields, etc., terms used in the interpretation of observations. But 
where is the border between these two domains? Start with a piece of a 
crystal, which belongs to the domain of crude reality, and grind it into a 
powder, whose particles are too small to be seen by the unaided eye. You 
have to take a microscope: Are the particles then less real? Still smaller 
particles, colloids, appear, properly illuminated, in the ultra-microscope, as 
bright points without structure. There is a continuous transition between 
these particles and single molecules or atoms. The ultra-microscope there 
deserts you. You then have the electron microscope with which you can 
see even large molecules. Where does that crude reality, in which the experi- 
mentalist lives, end, and where does the atomistic world, in which the idea 
of reality is illusion and anathema, begin ? 

There is, of course, no such border; if we are compelled to attribute 
reality to the ordinary things of everyday life including scientific instruments 
and materials used in experimenting, we cannot cease doing so for objects 
observable only with the help of instruments. To call these subjects real 
and part of the external world does not, however, commit us in any way to 
any definite description : a thing may be real though very different from 
other things we know. 

Let me now discuss some examples which Dingle cites to show the failure 
in physics of the concept of an objective reality. 

The first example is the kinetic theory of matter. Dingle discusses the 
statistical method, which is not concerned with the single orbits of the 
molecules and is content to calculate averages, in order to represent ‘ obser- 
vations (that is, appearances) ’ and he calls this attitude a ‘ betrayal of the 
true mission of physics according to the accepted philosophy. They (the 
physicists) were dedicated to the investigation of reality, which had become 
the investigation of the nature and behaviour of molecules ; and instead of 
pursuing that, they occupied themselves in showing how their ignorance of 
reality could be used in order to describe mere appearances’. I have not 
been able to understand whether Dingle thinks the whole kinetic theory 
superfluous, or whether he suggests stripping the molecules of their reality 
by calling them ‘ counters’ or ‘dummies’. For he makes no attempt to 
analyse the actual evidence provided by the kinetic theory for the existence 
of molecules. Let me sketch such an analysis in a few words. 

The kinetic derivation of Boyle’s law establishes only the possibility of 
an atomistic explanation, and can hardly be called evidence. However, the 
same derivation properly formulated leads to a definite value of the mean 
energy, hence of the specific heat (3 R for monatomic gases, R being the gas 
constant) which no phenomenological consideration could provide. The 
general formula for the mean energy contains numbers of degrees of freedom 
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of the molecules—or ‘dummies’, to use Dingle’s expression. The kinetic 
interpretation of the deviations from Boyle’s laws leads to an estimate of 
the size of the molecules, which is confirmed by a quite different set of phen- 
omena, the irreversible processes of heat conduction, viscosity, diffusion. 
Many concepts first introduced in a theoretical way, like velocity distribution, 
free path, etc., have been confirmed and determined by direct measurements, 
The fluctuations predicted by the kinetic theory are observable in many 
ways, through the Brownian motion, the blue colour of the sky, etc. Of 
course, as Dingle says, these are all phenomena, ‘ appearances ’, the molecules 
remaining in the background. But the essential point, not mentioned by 
Dingle, is that the kinetic theory leads to definite properties of the molecules, 
weight, size, shape (degrees of freedom), mutual interaction. A small number 
of molecular constants determines an unlimited number of phenomenological 
properties, in virtue of the molecular hypothesis. Therefore each new 
property predicted is a confirmation of the molecular hypothesis. Amongst 
these predictions are such amazing feats as von Laue’s X-ray patterns 
produced by crystals, and the whole range of radioactive phenomena. Here 
the evidence of the reality of molecules is striking indeed, and to speak of 
a ‘dummy’ producing a track in a Wilson chamber or a photographic 
emulsion seems to me—to say the least—inadequate. Compare this kind 
of reality with the following example: You see a gun fired and, a hundred 
yards away, a man breaking down. How do you know that the bullet sticking 
in the man’s wound has actually flown from the gun to the body ?- Nobody 
has seen it, in fact nobody could have seen it, except a scientist after cumber- 
some preparations, e.g. through the installation of a complicated optical 
apparatus of the kind Ernst Mach invented for photographing flying pro- 
jectiles. Yet I am sure you believe that the bullet has in the short interval 
between the firing of the gun and the wounding of the man performed a 
definite trajectory ; you believe that it was really there during the interval ; 
or are you content to say, ‘Oh, I don’t know; it’s enough to know the 
phenomena of the firing and wounding. All things between are theoretical 
imagination, the bullet in flight is merely a ‘‘ dummy ” invented to account 
for the connection of the two phenomena by the laws of mechanics’. I 
cannot refute this attitude. by logical reasoning. I only wish to point out 
that if one denies the existential evidence of an atomic track which can be 
seen, one is committed to denying the existence of a bullet in flight which 
cannot be seen, and of numerous similar things. 

The root of this strange denial of reality to things like molecules is the 
interpretation of the concept real as meaning ‘ known in all detail’. This 
does not agree with the usual application of the word. We think all the 
500 millions of Chinese are real, although we know not a single one, or per- 
haps a few individuals, and have not the slightest knowledge of their where- 
abouts, activities, motions, reactions. We think the Romans of Caesar’s 
time or the Chinese during the life of Confucious were real although we have 
no possible means of verifying this in the way which Dingle demands in 
the case of molecules, Are these Romans or Chinese of the present or the past 
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only dummies invented by the historians to connect phenomena? Which 
phenomena? Perhaps the words found in newspapers, in books, or on ancient 
tombstones ? 

All these considerations are rather on the surface and do not touch the 
actual difficulties which physics encounters, and which compel us to revise 
our fundamental notions. Dingle’s next example, relativity, leads a little 
nearer to these problems. He asserts that ‘ in accordance with the philosophy 
of the time, the real material world, whether regarded as consisting of 
molecules or of gross bodies, was conceived to possess its properties by in- 
trinsic right. Thus its constituents had a size, a mass, a velocity, and so on ’. 
After elaborating this he continues: ‘ Now the basic requirement of the 
theory of relativity was that all these properties were almost completely 
indefinite ’, and he exemplifies this by the notions of length and of mass, 
which according to relativity depend on the velocity of the observer. The 
same distance measured by different observers in relative motion may be 
anything between a maximum and nothing, the same mass anything between 
a minimum and infinity. He concludes that ‘ by abandoning all attempts to 
assign any property at all to matter we can learn more and more about the 
relations of phenomena’. Now this is a misrepresentation of the theory of 
relativity, which has never abandoned all attempts to assign properties to 
matter, but has refined the method of doing so in order to conform with 
certain new experiences, such as the famous Michelson-Morley experiment. 

In fact this example is very well suited to get at the root of the matter. 
This root of the matter is a very simple logical distinction which seems to be 
obvious to anybody not biased by a solipsistic metaphysics ; namely this : 
that often a measurable quantity is not a property of a thing, but a property 
of its relation to other things. To give an example : Cut out a figure, say a 
circle, of a piece of cardboard and observe its shadow thrown by a distant 
lamp on a plane wall. The shadow of the circle will appear in general as an 
ellipse, and by turning your cardboard figure you can give to the length of 
an axis of the elliptical shadow any value between almost zero and a maxi- 
mum. That is the exact analogue of the behaviour of length in relativity 
which in different states of motion may have any value between zero and 
a maximum. If you wish to have an analogue to the behaviour of mass 
which according to velocity may have any value between a minimum and 
infinity, take a long sausage and cut slices with different inclination which 
will be ellipses with one axis between a minimum and ‘ practical ’ infinity. 
To return to the shadow of the circle, it is evident that the simultaneous 
observation of the shadows on several different planes suffices to ascertain 
the fact that the original cardboard figure is a circle and to determine uniquely 
its radius. This radius is what mathematicians call an invariant for the 
transformations produced by parallel projection. In the same way there 
is an invariant of all the cross sections of a sausage, that with the smallest 
area. Most measurements in physics are not directly concerned with the 
things which interest us, but with some kind of projection, this word taken 
in the widest possible sense. The expression co-ordinate or component can 
also be so used. 
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The projection (the shadow in our example) is defined in relation to a 
system of reference (the walls, on which the shadow may be thrown). There 
are in general many equivalent systems of reference. In every physical 
theory there is a rule which connects the projections of the same object 
on different systems of reference, called a law of transformation, and all 
these transformations have the property of forming a group, i.e. the sequence 
of two consecutive transformations is a transformation of the same kind. 
Invariants are quantities having the same value for any system of reference, 
hence they are independent of the transformations. 

Now the main advances in the conceptual structure of physics consist 
in the discovery that some quantity which was regarded as the property 
of a thing is in fact only the property of a projection. 

The development of the theory of gravity is an example. Using modern 
mathematical language, the primitive (pre-Newtonian) conception of gravity 
is connected with a group of transformations for which the vertical, the 
normal to the plane surface of the earth, is absolutely fixed. For these 
transformations the size and direction of the force of gravity is an invariant 
which implies that the weight is an intrinsic property of the body which 
it carries along. The situation changed completely when Newton discovered 
gravity to be a special case of general gravitation. The group of transforma- 
tions was extended in such a way that space became isotropic, with no 
fixed direction ; gravity then became just a component of the gravitational 
force. 

The theory of relativity has continued this development. The trans- 
formations of classical mechanics, often called Galilean transformations, 
kept space and time apart. The experiences condensed in the theory of 
relativity showed that this does not agree with facts. One has to use a 
wider group, called Lorentz transformations, in order to introduce an intimate 
connection between space co-ordinates and time. Naturally, quantities 
regarded by the older theory as invariants, like distances in rigid systems, 
time intervals shown by clocks in different positions, masses of bodies, are 
now found to be projections, components of invariant quantities not directly 
accessible. Still, as in the case of the shadow, by determining a number of 
these components, the invariants can be found. Thus it turns out that the 
maximum length and the minimum mass are relativistic invariants. It 
would perhaps have been preferable to call these invariants, which are 
properties of bodies, by the old names length, time, mass, and to invent new 
names for the projections. But science is strangely conservative in such 
matters, and it has been agreed to rename the invariants rest-length, proper- 
time, rest-mass, etc., and keep the old expressions for the components al- 
though these are now not properties of a body but of its relation to a system 
of reference. 

I think the idea of invariant is the clue to a rational concept of reality, 
not only in physics but in every aspect of the world. 

The theory of transformation groups and their invariants is a well- 
established part of mathematics. Already in 1872 the great mathematician 
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Felix Klein discussed in his famous ‘ Erlanger Programm ’ the classification 
of geometry according to this point of view; the theory of relativity can 
be regarded as an extension of this programme to the four-dimensiona | 
geometry of space-time. The question of reality in regard to gross matter 
has from this standpoint a clear and simple answer. 

The situation is more difficult in atomic physics. It is well known that 
the laws of quantum mechanics lead to a kind of indeterminacy expressed 
by Heisenberg’s uncertainty relations. Is not this vagueness, this im- 
possibility of answering definite questions about position and velocity of 
a particle, an argument against the reality of particles and altogether of 
the objective, real world? Here we have to reflect about what we mean 
by a particle, for instance a photon, an electron, a meson, a nucleon in 
regard to the experimental evidence ; and again we find that these words 
signify definite invariants which can be unambiguously constructed by 
combining a number of observations. 

The underlying transformation theory, however, is rather involved, and 
I can give here only a short, sketchy indication. The essence of the matter 
can be explained with the help of ordinary light. 

The wave character of light was established by Young and Fresnel by 
showing that two beams of light, produced by splitting one beam, when 
re-united give interference fringes. Almost a hundred years later Einstein 
interpreted the photo-electric effect as the action of light quanta or photons 
which on hitting a metal surface knock out electrons. Thus light has in 
addition a corpuscular aspect, a fact confirmed by innumerable experiments. 
The strange thing is that between these apparently contradictory concepts 
there exists a simple quantitative relation, which Planck had derived already 
five years earlier from the behaviour of heat radiation, namely E = hy, 
where E is the energy of the photon, v the frequency of the wave, and h 
a constant. The conceptual difficulty comes from the fact that the energy 
E is concentrated in a very small particle while the frequency v, or better 
the wave length 4 = c/v, needs for definition a (practically) infinite train 
of waves. 

This paradox can only be solved by sacrificing some traditional concept. 
As we now know, what we have to give up is the idea that the particles, 
considered by themselves, foliow deterministic laws similar to those of 
classical mechanics. The theory can predict only probabilities, and these 
are determined by the waves (they are the squares of the amplitudes). This 
is of course a decisive change in our attitude to nature. It calls for new 
ways of describing the physical world, but not the denial of its reality. 
The essence of the new method can be seen from a simple example. 

Let a beam of light pass through a Nicol prism ; it thus becomes linearly 
polarised. Let this primary beam, which may have the amplitude A, pass 
through a double-refractory crystal; there emerge two secondary beams, 
linearly polarised perpendicularly to one another. If 6 is the angle between 
the direction of polarisation of the primary and of one of the secondary 
beams, the amplitudes of the latter are A cos # and A sin 6. Their intensities 
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are therefore in the ratio cos? 6: sin? 6. If now the primary intensity is 
decreased until you see nothing with your eyes, you still can observe the 
arrival of photons with the help of a sensitive photocell and of proper amplifi- 
cation, and you can count the number of photons. Thus you will find that 
their average number in the two secondary beams is in the ration of cos? 6 ; 
sin? 6. This is the simplest example of the statistical interpretation mentioned 
above, that probabilities are determined by the squares of the amplitudes 
of the waves. The point to which I wish to direct attention is that these 
secondary amplitudes are the projections of the primary amplitude in two 
directions determined by the instrument. The prediction made by the theory 
in regard to the intensities of the emerging beams, or the number of photons 
in these, has a meaning only in relation to the whole experimental arrange- 
ment, the Nicol prism and the crystal. 

Now this example is typical for quantum phenomena. Take for example 
the corresponding experiment with electrons, known as the Stern-Gerlach 
effect, where the Nicol prism is replaced by a non-homogeneous magnetic 
field and the polarisation by the direction of the spin. Again the observable 
part, the number of electrons of a given spin, depends on the special experi- 
mental arrangement in a way which can be described by saying that the 
instrument records projections of the actual state. 

This description applies to any quantum effect. An observation or 
measurement does not refer to a natural phenomenon as such, but to its 
aspect from, or its projection on, a system of reference which as a matter 
of fact is the whole apparatus used. Expressed in mathematical terms the 
word projection is perfectly justified since the main operation is a direct 
generalisation of the geometrical act of projecting, only in a space of many, 
often infinitely many, dimensions. 

If these facts are analysed from the standpoint of particles alone, there 
appear those uncertainty relations, which I shall not discuss here, since 
they are now to be found in every textbook of quantum mechanics. Bohr 
has introduced the idea of complementarity to express the fact that the 
maximum knowledge of a physical entity cannot be obtained from a single 
observation or a single experimental arrangement, but that different experi- 
mental arrangements, mutually exclusive but complementary, are necessary. 
In the language proposed here this would mean that the maximum know- 
ledge can only be obtained by a sufficient number of independent projections 
of the same physical entity, just as in the case of the circular piece of card- 
board, where the shadows on several planes were necessary to determine 
its shape and invariant (radius). The observations of the different shadows 
on two perpendicular planes, used above to explain the concept of the in- 
variant, also illustrate very well the essence of the idea of complementarity. 
The final result of complementary experiments is a set of invariants, charac- 
teristic of the entity. The main invariants are called charge, mass (or rather : 
rest-mass), spin, etc. ; and in every instance, when we are able to determine 
these quantities, we decide we have to do with a definite particle. I maintain 
that we are justified in regarding these particles as real in a sense not essen- 
tially different from the usual meaning of the word. 
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Before defending this standpoint I wish to discuss in a few words the 
remark often repeated that quantum mechanics has destroyed the distinction 
between object and subject, since it cannot describe a situation in nature 
as such, but only that produced by a man-made experiment. This is perfectly 
true. The atomic physicist is very far removed from the idyllic attitude of 
the old-fashioned naturalist who, by watching butterflies in a meadow, 
hoped to penetrate into Nature’s mysteries. The observation of atomic 
phenomena needs instruments of such sensitivity that their reaction in 
making measurements must be taken into account, and, as this reaction 
is subject to the same quantum laws as the particles observed, a degree of 
uncertainty is introduced, which prohibits deterministic prediction. It is 
therefore obviously futile to ponder about the situation which would have 
arisen without the interference of the observer, or independent of the ob- 
server. But in respect to a given interference of the observer, in a given 
experimental situation, quantum mechanics makes definite statements as 
to the maximum information obtainable. Although we cannot know every- 
thing, nor even approximate to a knowledge which is complete, by improving 
our instruments we can obtain certain restricted, but well described, in- 
formation which is independent of the observer and his apparatus, namely 
the invariant features of a number of properly devised experiments. The 
process of acquiring this information is certainly conditioned by the subject 
observing ; but that does not mean that the results lack reality. For ob- 
viously the experimentalist with his apparatus is part of the real world, 
and even the mental processes used in designing his experiment are real. 
The boundary between the action of the subject and the reaction of the 
object is blurred indeed. But this does not prohibit us from using these 
concepts in a reasonable way. The boundary of a liquid and its vapour 
is also not sharp, as their atoms are permanently evaporating and condensing. 
Still we can speak of liquid and vapour. 

Let us now return to the question of reality and recall the views of 
some modern philosophers on the subject. 

In a recent book the American writer, H. Margenau, advocates the 
standpoint that reality consists of two layers; the immediate data of the 
senses and ‘ constructs’; the latter include things of every day life as well 
as scientific concepts, as far as they are verifiable by several independent 
experiments. The logical positivists who emphatically claim to possess 
the only rigorous scientific philosophy, as far as I understand, regard the 
constructs merely as conceptual tools for surveying and ordering the crude 
sense data which alone have the character of reality. These are minor 
variations of the same theme. These variations appear to me unimportant, 
as two essential points of reality are ignored. One such essential point is 
that it is psychologically and physiologically wrong to regard the crude 
sense impressions as the primary data ; the other is that not every concept 
from the domain of scientific constructs has the character of a real thing, 
but only those which are invariant in regard to the transformations involved. 

In respect of the first point, we have to remember that every human being 
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has already acquired the ability to distinguish and recognize objects in his 
first childhood. As a result, the world of a normal human being is not a 
kaleidoscopic sequence of sensations but a comprehensible, continuously 
changing scene of events in which definite things preserve their identity, 
in spite of their ever changing aspects. This power of the mind to neglect 
the differences of sense impressions and to be aware only of their invariant 
features seems to me the most impressive fact of our mental structure. 
Imagine you are walking with your dog beside you. He sees a rabbit and 
follows it in a wild chase, and soon the dog will be a tiny spot in your field 
of vision. But all the time you see your dog, not a sequence of visual im- 
pressions of diminishing size. Modern psychology has recognized this funda- 
mental situation ; I mean the ‘ Gestalt’ psychology of Kohler, Hornbostel, 
Wertheimer, to name only a few German psychologists of this school whom 
I personally knew. I should like to translate the word ‘ Gestalt’ not as 
‘shape’ or ‘form’ but as ‘invariant’, and speak of ‘invariants of per- 
ception ’ as the elements of our mental world. The physiology and anatomy 
of the nervous system, of which I know a little from the writings of Professor 
E. D. Adrian and Professor J. Z. Young, are in full agreement with this 
result of psychological observation. 

Each single nerve fibre, whether motor or sensor, and in the latter case 
whether carrying tactile, visual, auditory or thermal messages, transfers a 
set of regular pulsations which have not the slightest similarity to the physical 
stimulus. The brain receives nothing but sequences of such pulsations, 
each propagated by a different fibre to a definite place in the cortex, and it 
has the amazing ability to disentangle these code messages almost instan- 
taneously. What it does is the solution of an extremely difficult problem of 
algebra, determining the invariant features in this welter of ever-changing 
signals. These features thus determine not a blurred set of impressions 
but recognizable things. 

If we attempted to build a —— of science on the assumption 
that our raw material is unordered sense impressions, we could not even 
describe our manipulations and simple instruments. Science must accept, 
as I said before, the concepts of ordinary life and the expressions of ordinary 
language. It transcends these by using magnifying devices, telescopes, 
microscopes, electro-magnetic amplifiers, etc. Thus new situations are 
encountered where ordinary experience breaks down, and we are at a loss 
how to interpret the signals received. You will understand what I mean 
if you have ever looked through a microscope in which a medical friend 
is showing you some remarkable cells or microbes : you see nothing but a 
tangle of vague lines and colours and have to take his word for it that some 
oval yellow structure is the object of interest. Exactly the same happens 
in all branches of physics where amplification is used. We glimpse the 
unknown, and we are bewildered. For we are then not children any more ; 
we have lost the power of unconsciously decoding the nerve messages we 
are receiving, and have to use our conscious technique of thinking, mathe- 
matics and all its tricks (we except a few men of rare genius like Faraday, 
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who saw the inner connection of nature by intuition like a child). Thus we 
apply analysis to construct what is permanent in the flux of phenomena, 
the invariants. Invariants are the concepts of which science speaks in the 
same way as ordinary language speaks of ‘ things’, and which it provides 
with names as if they were ordinary things. 

Of course, they are not. If we call an electron a particle we know very 
well that it is not exactly like a grain of sand or pollen. For instance, it 
has under certain circumstances not a distinct individuality : if you shoot 
an electron out of an atom by another electron, you can never tell which of 
the two electrons flying away is which. Still it has some properties in common 
with ordinary ‘ particles’, thus justifying its name. Such extensions of 
nomenclature are quite common in life as in science, and are systematically 
developed in mathematics. A number means originally an integer with 
which you can count a discrete set of objects. But the word is also used 
for fractions like %, radicals like 2, transcendentals like 7, and imaginary 
numbers like /—1, although you cannot count with them. The justification 
is that they have some formal properties in common with integers, each 
type a little less, but enough to use a familiar word for them. The s.me 
principle is applied in analytical geometry, when we speak of the infinitely 
distant line in a plane, or of a four-dimensional sphere, and so on ; and also 
in physics. We speak of infra-red or ultra-violet light although we cannot 
see it, and of suprasonic sound although we cannot hear it. We are so accus- 
tomed to extrapolate into regions beyond our sense qualities that we have 
quite forgotten that we are extending concepts beyond their original domain 
of definition. The principle of doing this is always the same. Consider 
the concept of waves. We regard waves on a lake as real, though they are 
nothing material but only a certain shape of the surface of the water. The 
justification is that they can be characterized by certain invariant quan- 
tities, like frequency and wavelength, or a spectrum of these. Now the same 
holds for light waves; why then should we withhold the epithet ‘ real ’, 
even if the waves represent in quantum theory only a distribution of prob- 
ability ? The feature which suggests reality is always some kind of invariance 
of a structure independent of the aspect, the projection. This feature, 
however, is the same in ordinary life and in science, and the continuity be- 
tween the things of ordinary life and the things of science, however remote, 
compels us to use the same language. This is also the condition for preserv- 
ing the unity of pure and applied science. 


Max Born 
University of Edinburgh. 
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MARXIST PHILOSOPHY AND EUROPEAN THOUGHT 


The geographical reality of Fuji-Yama is perhaps of little concern and 
importance to one who has seen Hokusai’s nearly two hundred views of it. 
In the eyes of contemporary man Marxism is in a somewhat similar position. 
Who can easily make up his mind about the real and true meaning of Marxist 
teachings, and Marxist philosophy in particular, when he considers the 
diversity of its expression in the mental background of a ‘ coolie ’ who fights 
in the Mao Tse-tung army, or in Tito’s political evolution, or in the French 
Catholic movement of the left, or in the world outlook of a Fife mine worker 
for twenty years a supporter of a Communist representative in the House 
of Commons ? 

For this reason mainly, I could not claim that this paper contains a 
universally accepted definition of Marxist philosophy. It becomes the more 
necessary for me to indicate at the outset the general framework of ideas 
concerning Marxist philosophy within which this study will be conducted. 

In the process of this philosophy’s development one can distinguish 
four main stages. The first stage consists in Marx’s own philosophical 
writings. The second is marked by Engels’ work Anti-Diihring (1878) which, 
strengthening the Marxist position against the attacks of German idealist 
philosophy, attempts a deeper definition of the fundamental principles of 
dialectical materialism. The third is marked by Lenin’s Empirio-Criticism 
(1909) and tries to cure the crisis provoked by a group of Russian Marxists 
in the field of the theory of knowledge. It brings Marxism into line with 
the results of early twentieth century positive science. The fourth stage 
comprises the evolution of Communist thought since 1917. For the real 
comprehension of this stage one should consider the evolution of Soviet 
official philosophy. But not less important is the practice of the Bolshevik 
Parties throughout the world. In the attitudes successively adopted by 
these parties towards the great problems of life one can very often grasp 
meanings and ideas which have enriched or impoverished the doctrine of 
dialectical materialism. Only this last stage gives Marxist philosophy its 
full significance. 

The essence of dialectical materialism can be summarised in the following 
points : At the foundation of existence there is a single factor, and this is 
matter. Thence follows : (a) Matter exists outside of, before, and independ- 
ent of mind; (6) the human mind is the result of the evolution of matter ; 
(c) knowledge is the reflexion in consciousness of the material world. The 
fundamental characteristic of matter, and hence of thought, is transformation. 
Transformation has certain laws called dialectics. 

More than any other philosophical system, Marxism lays particular 
stress on its total novelty and its revolutionary character. It takes its 
stand in relation to the whole range of civilisation, and claims to place it 
on an entirely new foundation. At its very outset it assumes for itself the 
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task of freeing human thought, and European thought in particular, from 
four fundamental evils : metaphysics, idealism, subjectivism, and dogmatism. 
Marx’s ambition is to replace metaphysics by science ; idealism, by material- 
ism; subjectivism, by objectivism; and dogmatism, by dialectics. This 
philosophical programme, which may seem extremely attractive to many 
intellectuals all over the world, has been given official support in Soviet 
Russia and in all Communist controlled areas. I shall endeavour to show 
the manner in which the programme has been carried out, availing myself 
of the advantage of having seen how Marxist thought works out in practice 
in some Communist areas. 


I. METAPHYSICS. 


None of the German Romantic philosophers shows either ability or 
willingness to observe the limits set up by Kant between human knowledge 
and the aspirations of metaphysics. On the contrary, in their work meta- 
physical construction overflows the whole field of spiritual activity. 

According to his temperament and his philosophical training, Karl 
Marx belongs to German Romantic philosophy. Hegelianism was the first 
and the best system known to him. But this did not prevent him from 
adopting from the very outset an attitude definitely hostile to metaphysics. 
At the age of nineteen he wrote: ‘I had been reading fragments of Hegel’s 
philosophy, and its grotesque melody did not suit me’.! From the psycho- 
logical point of view it is important to know that Marx does not belong to 
that cold, positivistic, and unimaginative type of person in whom an anti- 
metaphysical attitude is, in a sense, to be expected. On the contrary, in 
his early youth, he wrote poetry and drama. It is true that he was rendered 
extremely unhappy by his failure to find a publisher for these effusions ; 
and it is just possible that a resultant reaction against writings of this type 
contributed to his anti-speculative mood of that period. 

Whatever the explanation, Marx does in fact lay a particular emphasis 
on the anti-metaphysical trends of his philosophy. He asserts that any 
philosophical problem must be solved within the limits of empirical know- 
ledge—even within the limits of human practical action—and that philosophy 
may construct only to the extent to which the positive sciences can offer 
data. Marx and his followers treat metaphysics (and philosophy in general) 
as having a practical as well as a theoretical significance. They accuse the 
metaphysicians not only of building on uncertain ground, but also of ill 
intentions and charlatanry, alleging that, with the object of leading the 
world astray, they hold and propagate ideas unchecked by science. The 
metaphysicians are the tools of the privileged classes, paid to uphold the 
view that there is an eternal order of things, with the secret intention of 
showing that the domination of the privileged classes is also eternal. 

In the Marxist view, religion falls in the same category. Religion is in 
fact a popular form of metaphysics. Consequently, Marxists are opposed 

1Letter to his father, 10th November 1837, 
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to any kind of mysticism and faith, for these are all weapons wielded by 
the ruling classes in order to preserve their power. 

From these short-cut attitudes one would be entitled to expect a philo- 
sophical thought utterly alien to metaphysics and any religious elements. 
In my opinion, these expectations are not fulfilled. Marx founds his phil- 
osophy on the principle of the priority of matter in the world: Matter 
exists beyond, before, and independent of mind. Let us see whether this 
thesis is scientific or metaphysical. 

One of the main arguments put forward by Marxists for the priority of 
matter is that consciousness is the result of the evolution of matter. With 
the utmost confidence in the natural sciences, Engels hopes that it will be 
possible in the future to demonstrate how life was created from the unorganic 
and hence how consciousness appeared.” 

In my opinion, this argument is far from establishing scientifically the 
priority of matter in the world. In the first instance, what Engels was 
hoping for has not yet occurred. But much more important is the fact 
that, at the present stage of scientific development, the assertion that 
consciousness is matter ‘ differently organised’ overflows the limits of a 
scientific hypothesis. Between the empirical data and this assertion there 
is a gulf too wide to be bridged merely by the possibilities of human scientific 
knowledge, even with the reservation of a subsequent verification. There 
are other factors involved in this assertion, foreign to scientific knowledge, 
which makes it the outcome of an act of pure freedom and faith. Moreover, 
even if one can prove that, at one moment in the evolution of the universe, 
there was between matter and consciousness the same relation as between 
mother and child, there is still doubt whether one can draw the conclusion 
that matter is the prime and determinant factor in the evolution of nature, 
society, mind, etc. 

Lenin has no doubt that matter exists beyond and before consciousness, 
since geology teaches us that the world existed before man.* Trying to 
strengthen his position, Lenin, unlike Marx, who allows consciousness a 
certain active réle in the process of knowledge, holds the view that it does 
no more than mirror or photograph the external world. This being so, it 
would be absurd that what is mirrored should not exist outside its own 
image. 

I am not here concerned with the materiality or ideality of the world. 
My limited task is to see whether the above argument implies a metaphysical 
element or not. First of all, a geologist who adopted the hypothesis of 
the pre-human existence of the earth could not infer the primacy of matter 
in the world, the total materiality of the world, and above all, the reducibility 
of mind to matter. If he does so, he oversteps his empirical knowledge, 
and even the empirical field in general. Lenin draws this inference, and in 
doing so he introduces into his assertion elements not implied in the geol- 


ogist’s knowledge or in critical knowledge as such. These elements which 
2 Anti-Dihring, French translation (Paris, 1946) p. 99. 
%’Empirio-Criticism, French translation, Oewvres complétes (Paris) vol, xiii, p. 97, 
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allow him the leap from a limited field of knowledge to assertions which 
imply an integral knowledge, such as the essential materiality of the world, 
are metaphysical. 

It is to be noted that Lenin does not confine himself merely to the assump- 
tion that the earth exists before and independent of its image in consciousness. 
He knows for instance that this independent world is ‘ material’, that 
matter is transformable and that it follows certain laws. As soon as he 
attributes qualities to something that exists beyond mind, he inevitably 
falls into a dualistic position, because the concept of matter itself does not 
make sense without its primordial opponent, the concept of mind. The 
mere fact of getting rid of a dualistic position means an abandonment of 
empirical knowledge, and therefore an incursion into metaphysics. 

What has so far been said leads to the following conclusions: Any 
epistemological position which avails itself of the primacy and exclusiveness 
of one term—matter or consciousness—inevitably betrays the influence of 
a metaphysical factor. Since Marxism sets matter as the foundation of 
existence, I cannot see what difference there is, from this point of view, 
between Marx and Thales of Miletus who suggests water as the ultimate 
element of existence, or between Marx and Hegel, who maintains that 
beyond consciousness there is still consciousness. In what way is Marx 
more fundamentally ‘ scientific’ in maintaining that beyond and within 
consciousness there is only matter ? 

I do not reproach Marxism for being metaphysical, nor do I believe 
that metaphysics is the root of evil in European civilisation. The task of 
the present analysis is only to show that Marxism is not what it claims to 
be, and that the terrorism meted out to metaphysicians is not justified. 
It is indeed the peculiar attitude of Marxist thought towards the meta- 
physical element in its own nature that constitutes its greatest contrast to 
European thought. The European spirit has reached the conviction that 
any system of thought based on metaphysics, or making metaphysical 
statements, must concede to the individual consciousness the greatest 
possible freedom to accept or reject these statements. The acceptance of 
a metaphysical truth is in large measure an act of personal choice. Marxists 
make use of metaphysical affirmations, but, they do not allow the individual 
consciousness any freedom to adhere to or reject them, or to choose the way 
in which the attitude adopted is to be worked out. Marxists apply coercion 
through Party practice for the imposition of their affirmations. They go 
so far as to maintain, in order to deny their metaphysical source, that Marxist 
ideas impose themselves with the necessity of laws of nature. 


II. IDEALISM. 


The second evil from which European culture is supposed to be suffering 
is idealism. In this respect, Marxism represents a reaction from German 
Romantic philosophy which, in opposition to the critical idealism of Kant, 
establishes a relationship of identity between consciousness and the external 
world ; that is, it resolves the external world into ideas, 
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Yet Marxists are not content merely to criticise the extremist position 
of idealism and to correct it by the rehabilitation of the material factor, 
They denounce idealism as a weapon of the ruling classes. If a social class 
cannot justify its existence by a real necessity (production), it resorts to 
its justification on the ideological plane. This is alleged to be the mainspring 
of idealism. 

Religion, as the highest form of idealism, becomes again the main target 
of attack. ‘ Idealism is only a fined and refined form of fideism ’.4 So the 
Marxists begin their struggle against idealism with the struggle against 
religion. 

A powerful blow is aimed at all fruits of the human spiritual activities, 
Thus philosophy, art, and science are of little value in the process of human 
evolution, since they are reflexions of the economic factor, the only decisive 
factor in the process of evolution. In a Marxist society, ideological creation 
is treated by politicians as a gardener treats his crop of vegetables. 

Let us see whether contemporary Marxist philosophy is as innocent of 
any idealist element as its representatives claim. 

The first difficulty faced by advocates of a purely materialist foundation 
of the world is connected with the definition of matter. Lenin makes the 
distinction betwen a scientific and a philosophical concept of matter. While 
the former changes its content with the progress of the physical sciences, 
the latter implies permanent and irreducible properties. ‘ Matter is a philo- 
sophical category serving to show the objective reality given to man by 
his sensations, which copy, photograph, and reflect it, without its existence 
being subordinated to them’. The only quality of matter to which dia- 
lectical materialism is tied is its ‘ objective reality ’. 

As was previously suggested, the definition of matter as objective reality 
independent of consciousness does not make sense save on a dualistic view 
of reality. This original difficulty has to a great extent been realised by 
the later development of dialectical materialism. In order to save the 
materialist foundation of Marxism, and to define matter as a reality per se, 
efforts are made to detach the concept of matter from the epistemological 
field. The Soviet philosophy of to-day considers matter as the most general 
concept possible : ‘ Matter is the whole world existing independent of us. 
Everything that exists represents an aspect of reality. Matter itself, on 
the other hand, cannot be defined as a particular case of a certain genus ’.® 
Mitin, being aware of the difficulty of finding a specific differentiation for 
the concept of matter, carries on his definition: ‘ We distinguish matter 
from consciousness ; we place the former opposite to the latter, but this 
opposition is relative and makes sense only within the limits of an episte- 
mological attitude toward this problem, i.e., to the extent to which we find, 

‘Lenin, ibidem, p. 314. 
5Ibidem, p. 102. 


*Mitin, quoted in G. A. Wetter: Jl Materialismo dialettico Sovietico (Turin, 1948), 
p. 258. Mitin has been one of the outstanding representatives of Soviet philosophy 
since 1928-30. He opened and led the struggle against the Menshevik Idealism of 
Deborin, 
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within the context of matter, a special property coming from matter differ- 
ently organised, called consciousness. The opposition between consciousness 
and being is an opposition between knowing and known matter and nothing 
else. The perfectly legitimate and justified opposition between subject and 
object loses any significance outside the theory of knowledge. Contrasting 
matter with mind, from the standpoint of the sciences, means the desertion 
of materialistic monism, and consequently the acceptance of dualism. It 
is only matter which exists. Subject is also matter. Man with his cognitive 
faculty is also a manifestation of matter ’.” 

It would appear that Mitin comes to land in that ‘ grey spot’ so much 
to the heart of German Romantics. The ultimate reality, which he calls 
‘matter’, has no quality of its own, and certainly no qualities distinctive 
from those of mind. This ‘ all-embracing’ undifferentiated concept does 
not force upon a logically constituted mind the exclusive acceptance of 
one term rather than another. (Schelling decided to call it ‘ The Absolute ’ ; 
Hegel, ‘ Mind’, etc.). In Mitin’s case ‘matter’ and ‘ materialism’ are 
simply old words given arbitrarily a new use, and a whole series of big 
problems connected with the materialist-idealist controversy are in fact 
decided verbally. 

The definition of the concept of matter raises other difficulties. Raltsevic, 
for instance, says that ‘ matter is space’, while Rosental-Judin considers 
matter as one of the categories of dialectical materialism together with 
movement, space, time, necessity, causality, essence, etc. In this case, if 
one wishes to maintain at any cost the materiality of the world, one has to 
lay the foundation of all other categories in that of matter. Sometimes 
this does not happen. Mitin himself, considering the category of essence 
in opposition to that of phenomenon, writes : ‘ The essence of phenomena 
consists in their relationship, in their internal connection, in the regularity 
which penetrates the phenomena, in the perfect unity of a phenomenological 
context ’.8 Therefore essence is a relational term ; a short step and the whole 
philosophical position trespasses into idealism. This is being held by the 
same Mitin who accuses Deborin of idealism for conceiving the essence of 
matter as ‘the sum of mediations, i.e., relationships and links ’.® 

This difficulty, lying at the very foundation of Marxist philosophy, is 
not without important consequences. A series of later developments in 
dialectical materialism shows the untenability of the radical position of 
materialism to the exclusion of idealism. Sometimes one feels a slow move- 
ment towards the idealistic pole. I mention only some significant aspects 
of this process. 

1. Lenin’s ‘ reflexion theory ’ has been considerably revised. T'he Philo- 
sophical Notebooks, a commentary on Hegel’s Science of Logic and History 
of Philosophy, has gradually come into the front line of Soviet philosophy. 
In this work Lenin attributes to consciousness a certain active part in the 


"Ibid, p. 258. 
*Wetter, op. cit., p. 306. 
*Ibid., p. 306. 
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process of knowledge, for the fact of its being related to matter introduces 
a qualitative differentiation of the latter. In accordance with this later 
position of Lenin’s, dialectical materialism shifts to a sort of dialectical 
realism. 

2. The dialectical materialism of to-day seems to rely less on Engels’ 
fundamental hope for the scientific proof of the emergence from the in- 
organic of, first, the organic and, later, consciousness. For the time being, 
Soviet philosophy confines itself to the statement that, in the evolution of 
reality, there is a series of qualitative differentiations, such as that between 
the inorganic and life, and again, between life and consciousness. More 
than that: it is generally accepted that there is a qualitative difference 
between the lower and higher psychological phenomena, between perception 
and concept. The problem of reducing all these stages to the general concept 
of matter seems to involve serious difficulties. 


3. Lysenko’s fulminations against Weissman’s idealism and meta- | 


physicism are philosophically inconclusive. But, taking things as they are, 
who can tell, at this moment, how much materialism or how much idealism 
lurks in a scientific position which assumes that a series of material conditions 
handled and controlled by the human mind can produce qualitative differ- 
entiations in living organisms? One of the conclusions of this position 
could be that man can create another universe. This is philosophically 
compatible with either a gross materialism or a gross idealism. 

4. In 1947 Zhdanov expressed the view that in a classless society, as a 
Communist society is, the dialectics of class struggle turn into the dialectics 
of criticism and self-criticism, which constitutes in fact a political practice 
of the Party. In my opinion this idea is one of the most characteristic 
twists in the foundation of Marxism. The emphases within the concept of 
dialectics have been completely changed. For mechanistic materialism, 
dialectics has a purely materialist content. It consists in the scientific 
determinist evolution of matter. For Menshevist Idealism, dialectics has a 
materialist content—physical and social—and a mental one, too, dialectics 
being a scientific method of investigation. In the new phase, prefigured by 
Zhdanov, the real content of dialectics is political. Evolution is determined 
by the Party. Party is the criterion of right and wrong, of new and old, etc. 

The view might be put forward that Zhdanov meant by the political 
factor, the economic factor ; for the political activity of the party is nothing 
else but the fulfilment of the economic process of Soviet society. But this 
is true only in capitalist society, because it is only there that political parties 
are the expression of social classes, which, in their turn, are the expression 
of economic processes. In a Communist society, with a planned economy, 
the economic system itself becomes an expression of the political factor, 
ie., of the Party. Therefore ‘ Party ’ means nothing else but the political 
factor, and dialectics based on the Party has a political content. As the 
political factor is not a materialist factor, it follows that the content of 
dialectics is of an idealistic nature, i.e. a new kind of idealism emerges, a 
sort of voluntaristic or political idealism. In my opinion this is one of the 
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consequences of a society based on political dictatorship and on the experi- 
mentalist attitude toward historical process. 

The ‘ orthodox ’ interpretation of Zhdanov’s view seems to be this: the 
passage from class struggle to criticism and self-criticism raises the dialectical 
process to a higher level of consciousness, i.e., the economic conflicts mani- 
fested in a semi-conscious and uncontrolled form in the struggle between 
social classes become conscious, at the Communist level of evolution, and 
controlled by the activity of the Party. In my opinion, even in this case 
the fundamental difficulty concerning the real content of dialectics is not 
overcome. 

Admitting that the activity of the Party is based on the economic process 
of Soviet society, criticism and self-criticism means in this case the valuation 
of the parts in the function of the whole. In other words, it implies the 
acceptance or rejection of a series of actions, feelings, or ideas on the ground 
of their fitness in the structure of Soviet economic activity. But terms 
such as ‘ structure’, ‘ whole’, ‘ system ’, require explanation. If one takes 
a purely materialistic view, structure exists in the nature of economic activity 
itself, in the sense that this activity constitutes itself in the successive 
wholes, and human consciousness—even organised into Party—does nothing 
but mirror this constituting process. But this is the economic mechanicism 
for which Bucharin had to pay very dearly. 

If one takes the view that economic structure is a result of a series of 
formative processes existing in the economic factor as such, and another 
series of formative processes coming from human consciousness organised 
in class-consciousness, one is not very far from Lenin’s conception of the 
active réle played by class and party consciousness in the historical process 
of human society. This means that consciousness, not only as practice, 
but as theory too, intervenes in the constituting process of the economic 
factor, i.e., puts sense into it, accelerates it, and prevents it from taking 
a wrong turning. But obviously, although a contemporary Marxist would 
never agree, this position implies a series of idealist factors. 

My conclusion is that the evolution of Marxist philosophy, of the Soviet 
way of life, and finally of our modern world, shows more and more clearly 
that the position of a materialist world outlook is philosophically untenable. 
In Soviet Russia and in any Communist civilisation, it is only politically 
tenable. 

The last and the most important conclusion is that there are signs that 
Communist thought is not utterly unaware of these requirements of our 
time. Personally I would be the last to be surprised at seeing, for instance, 
Soviet Russia giving an idealist twist to its philosophy, if this suits it politi- 
cally. It would be no more surprising than the German-Soviet Pact of 1939. 


TIT. SuspsEcTrvism. 


In the light of dialectical materialism, subjectivism has two aspects. 
The first aspect is very near to what is commonly meant by the concept of 
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subjectivity in opposition to that of objectivity. Any human manifestation 
which does not correspond to an order of things independent of the human 
mind is ‘subjective’. A subjective attitude leads to the ‘ distortion’ of 
reality. 

The second aspect of subjectivism is much more central to dialectical 
materialism. In this sense ‘ subjective’ is in principle any human manifes- 
tation which springs from, and remains within, the limits of individual 
consciousness unintegrated with its ‘natural’ context, class consciousness, 
This is based on the Marxist fundamental assumption that the human being 
does not reveal his true nature in man as individual, but in man as society 
or, more precisely, in man as social activity. Marxists go so far as to assume 
that any civilisation based on the conception of the individual as the funda- 
mental reality is incapable of objective truth. 

Marx’s remedies for subjectivism are correspondingly two: (A) the 
assumption that the sources of human knowledge lie in the external world ; 
(B) the assumption that the real instrument of knowledge is not individual 
consciousness, but class consciousness. 

(A) On the epistemological plane, Marxists oppose scepticism, critical 
idealism, and, above all, subjective idealism. As was previously shown, 
Lenin, in his Empirio-Criticism, is thoroughly in sympathy with the ‘ re- 
flexion theory’. According to Engels and Lenin, even time and space, 
together with all the Kantian categories, exist as such in the external world 
whence they are taken by consciousness. The Lenin of this epoch can 
undoubtedly be ranged among naive realists. 

In a later development of dialectical materialism, this position proved 
to be untenable. Lenin’s Philosophical Notebooks, the impact of Deborinism, 
and above all a series of social and political conditions in Soviet life, made 
necessary a movement towards ‘dialectical realism’. ‘The reflexion of 
nature in the human mind occurs not in a dead or abstract manner, not 
without movement, not without CONTRADICTION, but through a per- 
manent process in which contradictions are produced and absorbed ’, writes 
Lenin in his Philosophical Notebooks.'° 

In spite of all this, Soviet philosophy takes for granted the objectivity 
of human knowledge. It is true that knowledge is relative, but its relativity 
comes from its subjection, not to the forms of consciousness, but to the forms 
of historical process. In fact, historicity is the main characteristic of human 
knowledge. According to Obickin, historicity is ‘ the essence of the Marxist- 
Leninist theory oj /knowledge." This means that human knowledge is 
dependent on the historical process of human society, i.e., it is changeable 
because it undergoes a process of ‘ maturation ’.!2 

But, in my opinion, historical relativity does not solve the main difficulty 
posed to dialectical materialism, which is how one can get rid of the sources 
of subjectivity in the process of knowledge. 

1eWetter, op. cit., p. 342. 


Wetter, op. cit., p. 336. 
#2Raltsevic in Wetter, op. cit., p. 336, 
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Following Engels and Lenin, all Marxists uphold the view that human 
knowledge is relative because it is partial and fragmentary. Engels explains 
this by reference to the fact that human knowledge can reach truth only 
gradually. It would appear that the human mind—by imposing limitations 
—produces the relativity of knowledge, which is hard to reconcile with 
the ‘ reflexion theory ’. Without concerning himself with the implications 
of Engels’ position, Lenin maintains that the external reality, i.e., matter, 
reveals itself gradually and partially. Therefore knowledge is objective 
and relative at the same time, since we have adequate knowledge of the 
aspect which matter presents to us at any given moment. This does not 
prevent matter from existing at some other moments under an aspect 
contrary to the former, thus giving rise to the relativity of our knowledge. 

When, fatally, Lenin asks himself, how this dialectically changing ex- 
ternal world is reflected in the human mind, he very often refers to the 
phenomenon of ‘ translation’. Even when he sticks to his favourite word 
‘reflexion ’, he says that this process is of ‘an approximate exactitude ’, 
or ‘ approximately exact ’.14 I think that with such expressions it is extremely 
hard to abolish subjectivity from the field of knowledge. 

(B) The second guarantee that dialectical materialism leads to an objec- 
tive knowledge of reality is given by the fact that the bearer of consciousness 
is not man as individual, but as class or society. Therefore the instrument 
of knowledge is class consciousness. This undoubtedly is one of the most 
important ideas of Marxist thought. I confine my considerations only to 
those aspects which are closely related to the problem of the subjectivity 
and objectivity of human knowledge. 

The first notion which can shed a certain light on the epistemological 
function of class consciousness is the practical character of human know- 
ledge advocated by Marxists. ‘ The question as to whether human thought 
is objectively true is a practical and not a theoretical question’. The 


clear definition of the concept of practice is not to be found in Marxist 
writings. But since 1917, Soviet experience has made it clear that ‘ practice ’ 
is somehow synonymous with the material conditions of the working class 
development towards its historical goal, i.e., Communism. Hence an idea 
is true and knowledge is objective only to the extent to which it is adapted 
to the conditions of working-class development. These conditions cannot 
be grasped as they are, save by a special socio-psychological function, 
called class consciousness. In other words, only class consciousness is capable 
of objective truth. 

Marxists bind up the whole of knowledge with the criterion of social 
class. At the present stage of development, they have reached so great a 
degree of certainty in the application of this criterion that they draw the 
same demarcation line between bourgeois and Communist societies, as be- 


tween falsehood and truth. The quantum theory, or the Weissmanian theory 
Lenin attributes objective value to physical theories, Empirio-Criticism, p. 251. 
16 Hmpirio-Criticism, p. 126. 
Marx, T'heses on Feuerbach, U1. 
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are not true, because, in the last resort, they do not tally with dialectical 
materialism, i.e., the theoretical expression of the working class evolution. 
They are not true, and what is more important, they have never been true. 
The historical necessity of bourgeois society and culture is left out of account 
by the current Marxist conception, according to which the history of ideas 
is tantamount to ‘the struggle of materialism against idealism’. ‘ The 
scientific history of philosophy is the history of the birth, appearance and 
development of the scientific conception of the world and of its laws ’.!* 
16Zhdanov in Problems of Philosophy, No. 1, 1947, translated from Roumanian. 
It is obvious that up to the entrance of the working class consciousness into 
history, humanity has lived in the cave of fallacy. 

Observation of the historical experience of any Communist organisation 
shows that practice is the only criterion of truth. The concept of practice 
comes nearer to that of instinct, or intuition, than to that of any other 
mental function. It is a kind of instinct by which the working class distin- 
guishes what is favourable or unfavourable to itself. According to Marxism, 
there is an historical moment when this ‘ instinct’ becomes a conscious 
factor ; this is the rise of the Communist Party. 

This is the nearest point from which one can approach the Marxist 
criterion of truth. The Communist Party has two main réles to play in 
the discovery and verification of truth ; it establishes the successive content 
of class consciousness and helps the individual mind to become penetrated 
with class consciousness. To ensure that scientific ideas, for instance, should 
correspond with class needs, Marxists have introduced the system of the 
collective elaboration of knowledge, because group consciousness is nearer 
to class consciousness than individual consciousness.}? 

Here there comes into the discussion a very important concept in the 
field of cultural production, the concept of partisanship. Roughly speaking, 
the concept of partisanship is rooted in the Marxist conviction that every 
ideological product represents the world-outlook of a social class, i.e., every 
truth is the truth of a certain social class. But the real meaning of this 
concept comes out only in a Communist society. Within Soviet civilisation, 
for instance, the application of the concept of partisanship means that, in 
one or another way, every concept must involve in itself the whole range of 
Soviet experience, seen at a given moment, from a central point of view. 
This point of view is the Party. Only this totalitarian structure gives the 
real meaning and value of a concept. Prokovski’s or Marr’s ideas were true 
and objective as long as they were integrated with the Soviet social structure, 
seen and created by the Party. Prokovski’s ideas, for instance, were objec- 
tive and true within a Soviet structure thoroughly engaged in the struggle 
against the bourgeois residuum in the early Soviet society. After that, 
though the Marxist spirit of these ideas could hardly be denied, they were 
no longer objective or true. Here seems the right moment to mention that 
it is a mistake, often found among Western students of Communism, to 
judge the validity of an idea according to its consistency with the theoretical 


“WE. Tarlé, the well-known historian, has been surrounded by a group of conscientious 
party-men in order to keep him within the limits of class consciousness. 
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system of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism. It is not the theoretical whole to 
which knowledge is referred, but the empirical, practical, and above all 
political, whole. Thus it would not be absurd to learn that Soviet phil- 
osophers cannot give a proper definition to the concept of ‘ totality ’, unless 
the Soviet agriculture is fully mechanised. It is noticeable that the discussion 
of ‘ possibility ’ and ‘reality’, as categories of matter, broke out in the 
middle of the struggle between Stalin and Trotsky. To lay more stress on 
‘ possibility ° was Trotskyism, while to lay more stress on ‘reality’ was 
Stalinism. This concrete-integralist meaning of any concept should never 
be overlooked, when judging the truth, or objectivity, of Marxist ideas. 

Is class consciousness more capable of objective knowledge than indi- 
vidual consciousness ? If, in accordance with Marxism, the external world 
is a complex structure, and knowledge is nothing more than adequatio rei 
intellectus, then class consciousness is not an adequate epistemological 
function. This is primarily due to the fact that its logical schematism and 
the psychological texture are too simple and inflexible to be adapted to 
this complex system. The ‘ categories’ of class consciousness are anything 
but formal. One of these categories consists in the assertion that everything 
in the world has a material cause ; another one, that the form of evolution 
is the struggle between opposites ; and a very important one runs something 
like this: the world leads to the final victory of the working class. The 
mere enumeration of these categories shows how hard it is to see an external 
world fitting into class consciousness without any distortion. Perhaps it 
is necessary to add that class consciousness is not a theoretical but a practical 
function, the consequence being that it does not merely look at, but makes 
the world. 

From the psychological point of view, class consciousness is of an arche- 
typal nature. Its mechanisms are rigid and clumsy like the hand of an 
infant which grasps in the same way objects of various forms and sizes. 
It perceives the whole range of existence within the limits of some funda- 
mental patterns such as class struggle, the transformation of quantity into 
quality, heavy industry versus light industry, etc. Everything that exists 
as ‘individual’, as ‘nuance’, between these categories is suppressed. Like 
any other instinctive mechanism, class consciousness is unaware of the 
variety and plurality of reactions implied in every concrete situation. The 
operation of its schemata is analogous to that of the Holy Ghost in Byzantine 
paintings : the individual forms of reality are transfigured. This is the main 
defect of class consciousness, i.e., the incapacity of theoretically grasping, 
and practically respecting, the ‘individual’ as a category of reality. 

Class consciousness is deprived not only of cognitive schemata suitable 
to the individual forms of existence, but of affective and conative schemata 
as well. A true Communist has no capacity of creating and receiving personal 
feelings. His emotionality is schematised in ‘ love’ and ‘ hatred’ for Party 
reasons. On the political plane, Communists have no understanding of the 
concept of ‘ majority’ which implies the notion of ‘individual’. Their 
fundamental political concept is that of ‘ unanimity’. A keen observer of 
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Communist life cannot fail to recognise the fact that even the Communist 
way of speaking or intonation is considerably depersonalised. 

The last argument that class consciousness does not achieve an objective 
knowledge is based upon the fact that contemporary Marxists reject the 
term ‘ objectivity ’. In their view, the recognition of an internal or external 
reality in its own rights is a bourgeois weakness called ‘ objectivism ’, to 
which they oppose the partisan character of human knowledge. In his criti- 
cism of G. Alexandrov’s book 7'he History of Western Philosophy, Zhdanov'* 
touches upon the problem of truth. He accuses Alexandrov of having become 
infected with the ‘ objectivist’ spirit of bourgeois schools, and having 
forgotten class warfare and the Party outlook in his views on Western 
philosophy. Giving as example the fact that Alexandrov allows to Hegelian 
philosophy its progressive aspects, Zhdanov accuses the author of weakening 
the class consciousness of Soviet youth and of undermining party vigilance. 
Hence class and party conditions force Alexandrov to assert that Marx 
found nothing progressive in the whole bourgeois philosophy, and that it 
was he who built up everything from the very beginning. 

The conclusions of this section are as follows : Marxists have abandoned 
subjectivism as a disease of Western civilisation; they consider it as a 
symbol of decadence. But in so doing, they slip into another kind of sub- 
jectivism. They replace individual consciousness by another entity much 
more capable of illusion and distortion. This is class consciousness. While 
the way in which individual consciousness distorts reality lays no constraint 
upon the mind of others, the work of class consciousness results, first, in 
a distortion of reality, and secondly, in a distortion of individual conscious- 
ness, i.e., in an ‘imposition’ by the political medium of the Party. The 
weakness of Marxism lies not in its rejection of subjective relativity, nor 
in its failure to attain objectivity, but in the fact that in urging the cause 
of a different relativity, that of the social class, it imposes it on its adherents 
by means alien to knowledge. 


IV. DogmarTism. 


Marxism is opposed to dogma because it hampers progress, which means 
the realisation of the conditions of development of the working class. Against 
dogmatism, Marxists range not individual freedom, but dialectics, as a 
dialectical conception of the world forbids any halt at a given phase in 
history, or at a certain absolute truth. 

The specific sense of dogma in the Marxist conception should be noted. 
Dogma usually implies the imposition of an idea which cannot be checked 
or revised by the understanding of the individual. For Marxists dogma 
means the persistence of an idea even after the material conditions which 
gave rise to it have been superseded. 

Does Marxism offer a remedy for dogmatism ? 

Stalin speaks of two kinds of Marxism : dogmatic and creative Marxism. 


While the former turns Marx’s revolutionary theses into dead formulae, the 
18loc, cit. 
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latter transposes them into a living organism, by their uninterrupted adapta- 
tion to the concrete situations of life. Soviet Communism belongs, according 
to Stalin, to the latter category, and he shows a tendency towards the 
adaptation of Marxism to the specific situation of Russia. The conclusion 
of this would be that the anti-dogmatic spirit of Communism should be 
measured by its capacity for adaptation, and by its inner power to grow 
into new forms and to achieve new contents. 

I cannot enter into the full discussion of this problem, but I should like 
to mention two aspects of it. 

Recent experience has shown that, although historical conditions were 
different in South-east Europe, the Communists applied the same precepts 
and methods there as in Soviet Russia. The Soviet attacks on Tito offer 
a recent example of a dogmatic rather than creative Marxism. 

The second aspect concerns the limits of the process of evolution in 
general. Although the Marxists seem not to have reached a generally ac- 
cepted solution of this problem, one has grounds for believing that one 
of the central points in Marx’s criticism of Hegel’s system can be turned 
against himself. He objected that Hegel allowed himself to be swayed by 
dogmatism, in that he did not give free rein to evolution, but set limits to 
it, theoretically, in his system, and practically, in the Prussian Monarchy 
of Friedrich Wilhelm II. Yet Marx does the same thing. He confines evol- 
ution, theoretically, to his system, and practically, to Communist society. 

There are other aspects of Marxism which might leave the impression 
that, in a Communist civilisation, the critical mind is even more necessary 
than it is in any other civilisation. I have explained above in Part IT, that 
in Communist society, the dialectics of class struggle turn into the dialectics 
of criticism and self-criticism, as two practices of the Party. The question 
is, is dialectics, as criticism and self-criticism, a manifestation of the critical 
mind? Are Communist criticism and self-criticism so anti-dogmatic as 
the words suggest ? 

Criticism is a practice of the Party. The objects of criticism may be 
the Party’s attitude towards various problems—known as the criticism of 
the ‘ line ’—the attitude of the Party members, and the ‘line’ of another 
party. It should be noted that, in the conflict with its members, the Party 
is never on the wrong side, and therefore the result of criticism is known 
beforehand. With regard to its own ‘line’, the Party very often recognises 
its mistakes, and criticism results in a change, which might be a ‘ turning ’ 
of the Party line, or a withdrawal to a previous position. 

It is the contention of this section to show that the change in the line 
is only a formal recognition of an error, and that Communist experience 
has shown that these ‘ turnings’ and ‘ withdrawals’ start from, and end 
in a tactical attitude, not in a substantial correction of the Party line. There- 
fore these phenomena can hardly be considered as fruits of the critical 
mind. 

The European critical mind, as opposed to dogmatism, is rooted in the 
fundamental conviction that the human mind, although possessing the 
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power of knowing the truth, can make errors. The chance of error can be 
reduced by the exercise of a permanent control over the activity of mind, 
The very notion of control implies an attitude towards the ways and the 
results of our mental activity. Doubt, as a feature of the critical mind, and 
as the most powerful antidote to dogmatism, is a negative attitude in that 
it rests on the consciousness of the possibility of error. But this is counter- 
balanced by a positive attitude manifested in a permanent measure of 
precaution with the object of avoiding an incomplete or wrong application 
of our logical mind. The criterion of certainty consists, for the critical 
mind, in the observation of the rules of its own activity, not in the results 
of this activity, i.e., in the ideas. When these rules are not kept, the ideas, 
whatever they may be, have to be changed. 

There is a series of other features which contribute to the meaning of 
the European critical mind. Ortega y Gasset, for instance, referring to 
critical idealism as one of the expressions of the critical mind, characterises 
it as a trading philosophy. It is obviously hard to deny that the critical 
mind contains features very much akin to the buying and selling attitude, 
to compromise, or to adjustment to the concrete situations of life. But it 
is equally difficult to confuse the critical mind with the exclusive self-inter- 
ested attitude of a tradesman. It is here, on the moral plane, that Ortega y 
Gasset’s characterisation is insufficient. I think that in the notion of the 
critical mind there is reflected the Christian faith in original sin. This is 
the main reason why it necessarily implies a full recognition of, and responsi- 
bility for human errors and imperfection. From the moral point of view, 
the critical mind leads to modesty and straining for self-improvement. 

Communist dialectics rests on the idea of ‘ tactics’, not on that of the 
critical mind. This means that Communist ideas and aims are fixed as 
guiding stars, and that only the ways towards them can be changed. Com- 
munists do not see the wrong side of their ideas, and controversial discussion 
with them makes no sense, since they can never resort to a real correction 
of their mind. Their notion of error is purely tactical, i.e., the turnings in 
the line mean nothing but a preparation for new attacks by the same idea. 
Here lies the root of their ‘monotony ’, ‘ stubbornness’ and ‘ strength ’.!® 

For anyone living amongst Communists it is impossible not to notice 
that there is nothing more unusual for a Communist than the attitude of 
doubt towards his mind. His failures do not make him modest, and it is 
not his virtue to be prudent or wise in his thought, because he is not con- 
cerned with the ‘ right’ way. The virtue he really values is the shrewdness 
which leads at any cost to his aim. 


18Qne of the main characteristics of a Marxist consists in his congenital incapacity 
for understanding the ideas of his opponents by grasping them as belonging to another 
system of thought than his own. He explains any kind of ‘ resistance’ to Marxism 
through his own system, i.e., he would call his opponent a ‘ bourgeois ’, meaning by this 
that he has strong economic and social reasons to oppose Marxism. There is, from this 
point af view, a striking similarity between all dogmatic ways of thought. A Freudian, 
for instance, would explain any anti-Freudian attitude as a ‘ defence mechanism ’, 
i.e., as a refusal to recognise the sexual essence of the psychological structure. A dis- 
cussion with a Communist, or a Freudian, is rather a monologue than a dialogue. Both 
of these espouse elementary forms of dogmatic thought consisting in the incapacity 
for grasping another’s point of view, 
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From the practical point of view, the critical mind leads to compromise. 
Marxists practise the method of compromise, but they hold a particular 
view of it. Lenin made a compromise with liberal economy during the 
N.E.P.; Roumanian Communists made a compromise with the Monarchy 
from 1944 to 1947; French Communists made a compromise with the 
Catholic Church, etc. But all these were essentially tactical arrangements, 
and sooner or later the ‘ eternal Communism’ swept away any trace of 
Russian liberal economy, Roumanian Monarchy, etc. One can never see 
that substantial correction of Communist ideas which would at any rate 
be an elementary sign of critical activity. 


Sometimes the Party speaks openly about its own mistakes, but only 
after working out a special system of explanation. The outsiders, be they 
counter-revolutionaries, or unmasked traitors, are usually responsible for 
any error. The Party cannot bear the repercussions of an error, or the 
feeling of guilt, and as soon as an error is committed, the responsibility is 
thrown on somebody outside itself. The notion of duality, so characteristic 
of the critical mind, according to which one side watches and corrects the 
other one, is completely alien to a Communist’s mental structure. The 
Party is not ‘a goose with two wings ’ says Lenin. 

‘ Self-criticism ’ is a term used when a Communist recognises his devia- 
tions from the line of the Party. It cannot be called critical activity because 
it is not based on freedom. The conclusion is always given at the very 
beginning, in the sense that the Party is always right. What the accused 
has to do is to ‘ qualify’ his own attitude as a hostile action against the 
Party. The idea should be stressed that a simple recognition of fault is not 
enough ; the scecused has to perform a duty towards his party. He has to 
confess according to the Party requirements in connection with the trial 
in question, whatever the personal meaning of his mistake may have been. 
In the first phase of his trial, Bucharin recognised his error of being too 
much of an independent thinker. But this was not the right attitude. He 
had to put a real strain on himself to see in his earlier thoughts and actions 
the picture of a counter-revolutionary Bucharin, or even of a German spy. 

The conclusion of this section is the following : Communism has not 
eliminated dogmatism. Communist thinking is guided by already-constituted 
ideas laid down by a philosophical system. Communist critical activity 
does not consist in a search for truth, or in a verification and correction of 
ideas. Truth is given, the only human task being that of finding the ways 
of its realisation at any cost. A Communist knows the ultimate content 
his mind has to attain. He is convinced that, possibly hidden behind various 
tactical appearances, the whole of history leads there. This fundamental 
attitude makes his precautions at least partly superfluous. The Communists’ 
frequent talk about criticism and self-criticism very often reminds of the 
complete title of Beaumarchais’s comedy : Le Barbier de Séville, ou, sur la 
precaution inutile. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 


Marxism has one quality not possessed by any other Romantic system. 
Refusing to admit that it is a personal system, it claims to be the way of 
thought of the working class in the present, and that of the whole of man- 
kind in the future. Marxists have organised the working class on the founda- 
tions of this belief, and have laid on them the mission of spreading and 
imposing on all men the Marxist system of thought. 

This claim can be made, if at all, only by a system of thought founded 
on the elements of universal human experience. But in fact, every philo- 
sophical system has a personal coefficient going beyond universal human 
experience. It cannot therefore be made universal by force. It can only 
be offered to the human intelligence as something external, each individual 
consciousness being left entirely free to absorb or reject it. 

Contrary to the claims of Marx and Lenin, Marxist thought is based not 
only on the data of positive science, but also on a number of postulates of 
a metaphysical nature, as we saw at the beginning of this study. Marxism 
has thus entered the sphere of ideas in which freedom of choice may be 
claimed for every individual consciousness. 

Marxism rejected idealism in order to save mankind from the idolatry 
of its own ideas. We have seen how it brings man into a slavery more 
complete than that of romantic illusion—the slavery of the dialectical laws 
of matter. 

Marxism opposed subjectivity in order to save human knowledge from 
the vice of attempting to transform reality in accordance with man’s desires. 
Instead of attaining objectivity, Marxism introduced into knowledge the 
criterion of class and party consciousness, which transforms reality more 
radically than does the individual consciousness. 

Finally, Marxism desired to reject dogmatism and replace it with dialec- 
tics, but it has set up, in the absolute dictatorship of the proletariat, a 
dogmatism more rigorous than that of religion. 

One final hope must be dispelled. Many people still believe that the 
characteristics of the present Marxist way of life derive from the fact that 
it was realised in an isolated manner and in a particular country like Russia. 
Many intellectuals of South-East Europe, even among those who know of 
these evils of Marxism, hoped that the moment it came up against Western 
culture, it would change something in its own structure. Current experience 
in South-East Europe shows this opinion to have been an illusion. Through 
this experience it has been proved, not only that Marxism is as I have so 
far described it, but also that it cannot be otherwise. Contact with European 
culture has only strengthened it in its own forms. It attempts to destroy 
the very foundations of this culture, that is, it attempts to destroy all that 
opposes dogma, blind materialism, arbitrariness, and dictatorship. 


Z. BaRBu 


University of Glasgow. 
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CONTEMPORARY LATIN-AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 


O nosso existir 6 antes um 
coexistir. 


VICENTE FERREIRA DA SILVA. 


Herodotus relates how Xerxes, on reviewing his troops, was moved 
with anguish at the thought that in a hundred years they would all be 
dead. A similar melancholy descends on one who peruses the Proceedings 
of the First National Congress of Philosophy in Argentina. Herein are 
arrayed contributions not only from Latin-American philosophers but also 
from representatives of the U.S.A. and from the paladins of Europe, both 
veterans such as Blondel, Croce and Bertrand Russell and the younger 
champions like Jaspers, Marcel and Ugo Spirito. The Europeans bore 
themselves as might have been expected, and the main interest of these 
volumes lies in the manner of the Latin-Americans’ performance. 

Their philosophy is an outdoor one, unlike European philosophy in its 
prevailing tendency from Descartes to Kant and the post-Kantian schools 
who have learnt little or nothing from Hegel. The European sage stays 
indoors alone in his study, meditating on the reality of himself, his chair 
and his fire. Everything outside the room is remote, and he even wonders, 
as Descartes wondered when he gazed out of his window on the cavaliers 
passing below hidden under their broad-brimmed hats and their cloaks, 
whether there are any other real human beings. The idea of a common 
good shared by himself and such dim and distant figures verges on the 
absurd. As the memory of his parents and other educators flies forgotten 
from his mind, a moral rule becomes something grasped by his own insight 
or feeling. His favourite examples of language are mathematical symbols, 
and he takes for granted that any other proper human being must have 
the same mental furniture that he has. The Latin-American, on the other 
hand, finds himself out in the streets, among men who meet to deal with 
each other and make holiday. The idea of a society without a common 
good strikes him as ridicuious, and he considers moral action from the angles 
of education, law and criminology. His favourite instances of language 
are idiomatic conversations, even thieves’ argot, and he recognizes straight 
away that his mental armoury is not all his own work and that far from 
being common to every rational being it is a historical development. 

This attitude comes out clearly in the Theory of Solitude by Vicente 
Ferreira da Silva (Brazil).2_ The author argues that it is only in the life of 
human groups extending beyond ourselves that we know and develop 


1Actas del Primer Congreso Nacional de Filosofia, Mendoza, Argentina, Marzo 30- 
Abril 9, 1949. (Mendoza: Universidad Nacional de Cuyo. [1950]. 3 vols. Pp. 1-626. 
627-1410, 1411-2197). Contributions are in Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, French, 
English and German, in the last two cases Spanish translations being annexed. 


*Where no country is assigned to a Latin-American author, he belongs to Argentina, 
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ourselves. We understand and feel ourselves only within the frames of 
intersubjective symbolic and linguistic forms, and it is this social discourse 
which makes the world arise in the way in which it presents itself to us. 
Our dependence on social life goes beyond the satisfaction of economic and 
material needs, for a man’s comprehension of his aims and ideals requires 
an order of social usages which conditions all particular tasks. Certainly 
a man’s being is not exhausted in bio-social coexistence, and he can feel 
abandoned in a crowd—proverbially magna civitas, magna solitudo—and 
befriended in a wilderness. To withdraw from certain social classes or 
surroundings, however, is not necessarily to renounce all human intercourse. 
The greatest misanthropes have had their secret brotherhoods, their friend- 
ships with historical or ideal figures. Withdrawal into solitude is a peculiarity 
of man, as a being higher than nature, but it entails a relapse into dark, 
backward dumbness except as a liberation from bio-social mechanisms and 
inertias and a preparation for instituting in us and around us a new personal 
environment. 

The Latin-Americans accordingly concentrate on questions and doctrines 
relating to human problems, whether religious, moral, or social, and pay 
scant attention to symbolic logic, philosophical semantics or the episte- 
mology of the natural sciences.? The papers on aesthetics are particularly 
lively, most starting from beauty or the various arts rather than from our 
statements, though there is one on The Judgement in Aesthetic Assertion, by 
Jaime Maria de Mahieu, which contains an important distinction between 
aesthetic appreciation and the perfection of a work of art in itself, and 
instances the Parthenon, which to-day leaves most people cold even though 
they recognize its incomparable harmony. Jorge H. Attwell de Veyga in 
Ts the Beautiful adequately Defined by saying that it is Splendour of Form? 
defends the Scholastic definition of beauty as splendor formae in the sense 
that in art form is not a substantial form such as wood or marble, which 
does not occur in music, but a functional form, the accidental forms of 
sounds being in music brought into harmony. Mario Garcia Acevedo, on 
the other hand, argues in Musical Aesthetics and the Argentine Community 
that the material with which the composer deals is not sounds, scales and 
rhythms but musical thoughts. As musical thoughts are not organized in 
perception they do not assume forms and are confused and chaotic, so that 
they are not ‘ understood’, but phrases about the composer’s idiom and 
what he says not making sense show that musical criticism has grasped 
the peculiar fact of this musical thinking. In amplification of this idea Garcia 
comments in some detail on the difference between the instruments of the 
Baroque Age and the later piano as stimulating the externalization of 
different expressive meanings. 

The Axiology and Literary Criticism of Jamil Almansur Haddad (Brazil) 
propounds on Crocian lines the indifference of art to the values of Paganism 
and Church, Left and Right, etc., but generally there is little readiness to 


*The Congress fully bears out the judgement of Risierj Frondizi in this respect— 
v. Minerva, Julio-Agosto, 1944, p. 121, 
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accept the theory of art as the expression of the artist’s private feelings. 
According to Luis Juan Guerrero’s Scenes of Aesthetic Life and his Torso of 
Present Aesthetic Life, art is an imaginative glorification of an ultimate 
horizon of human life. Aesthetic experience, he urges, is not mainly an 
inward experience, for in early times art is always a celebration or com- 
memoration ; it originated in remote ages amidst festivals, games, marriages 
and so on. Yet it is not only a glorification of past greatness, for because 
it springs from the deepest presentiments of a man, a people or an age, it 
pre-figures in each case a new possibility of human existence, which men 
will then set themselves to realize. Art is therefore a mode of being in 
which things happen decisively. 

Now, Guerrero continues, the universe uniting human activities and 
nature with the subtle links of an ultimate meaning is never a permanent 
whole ; it is always in process of integration or disintegration.. It is with 
the break-up of the present cosmos, a process beginning towards the close 
of the eighteenth century, that we are to connect the present torsos and 
broken bits in sculpture and the tendency of the modern novel to offer a 
fragmentary aspect of life. These are symbols of a world of private feelings, 
i.e. of broken pieces of a coexistence in dissolution. The present state of 
art is reflected in the following aesthetic theories of artistic neutrality :— 
(1) ‘Subjective creativeness ’ is not a constant of the artistic process, but 
a variable to be dialectically wedded to the lack of tradition and the social 
arrival of the self-made man. (2) Likewise the ‘ autonomy of art’ is only 
the historical result of a changing distance between man and the world. 
Thus to-day we listen to sacred music in our own room over the radio, whereas 
once it was only heard in church by someone belonging to a religious com- 
munity. (3) Formerly the artist handled a content that was of value in 
itself, which he received from tradition, but to-day a dish of vegetables and 
a Madonna are neutral objects penetrating into the aesthetic orbit only 
through the form imposed by the artist. Hence the doctrine of the ‘ pure 
form’. (4) The value attributed to the artistic representation as such is 
again not something permanent but merely the present substitute for the 
sense of wholeness possessed by other ages, when the work of art had a single 
value, determined by tradition and often by cult. Now the work of art is 
the pure objective correlate of the subjective representation. (5) With the 
weakening of the commemorative function of art and hence of its traditional 
power, its show power is augmented. Thus the statue of a deity is removed 
from an inconvenient temple and placed in a convenient museum to be 
exhibited to a neutral public in a neutral environment among other torsos 
and fragments. Even more significantly, the work of art now floods the 
market by means of reproductions and so loses its former unique and ‘ authen- 
tic’ character. This, together with the cinema and the radio, is the decisive 
aesthetic fact of to-day. 

With their propensity to place art in its historico-social setting, the 
Latin-Americans are in little danger of cutting morality off from law and 
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custom in the Prichardian manner. In Notion of Law—doctrine of Francisco 
Sudrez, José Salvador Guandique (Mexico) expounds the Suarist conception 
of a law as a precept that is common, just, stable, and sufficiently promul- 
gated, and endorses the treatment of justice as an intrinsic condition of a legal 
precept. The Human Person Ethically Considered of José Antonio Olguin 
(Bolivia) extends ethics, as reflection on human conduct, to cover not only 
morality but also religion, law and sociability or civility (urbanidad). All 
of these, he suggests, have norms or standards with sanctions. Moral norms 
have their sanctions in the shape of remorse and repentance and the censure 
of one’s fellows. Religious norms, which are most akin to legal norms, have 
both earthly and supra-terrestrial sanctions. The norms of sociability have 
their sanctions in the shape of censure, while legal norms have a sanction 
of a coercive nature imposed by the agents of a juridical order established 
in a state. 

Other moralists argue that only from the standpoint of value can conduct 
be adequately known, in other words that it is inherently criteriological. 
Thus Enrique R. Aftalién in Motives and Ends in the Knowledge of Conduct 
by Comprehension—with special reference to jurisprudence urges that human 
behaviour is not simply a matter to be explained, i.e. by finding some purpose 
to be related causally to the act under consideration, for this method gives 
an explanation equally of saintly and unhallowed deeds, of the production 
of a work of art and the production of rubbish, of the commission of a crime 
and the performance of a meritorious action. The spiritual meaning of an 
act is grasped and ‘ comprehended’ only from the angle of a valuational 
consideration. Miguel Herrera Figueroa’s Philosophical Aspects of Crimin- 
ology likewise insists that the capacity of choice is an essential ingredient 
in human action. An action without value or disvalue is a senseless one, and 
even a senseless one has just that sense, constituting the act of a lunatic. 

The concept of duty is not central in Latin-American ethics as it is in 
Prichardian ethics, but in compensation the concept of vocation gains 
prominence. The study of this concept in the late Uruguayan philosopher 
Rod6é’s book The Motives of Proteus, which is translated, may be familiar 
to some readers. Among the contributors to the Congress we find Luis 
Pareyson (Argentina, formerly Italy) remarking in his paper On the Concept 
of Person that ideals are imagined which do not always coincide either 
materially or formally with duty, since duty is the object of obligation and 
the ideal the object of aspiration. The filling of duty with content is a tech- 
nique of morality aiming at the coincidence of duty and ideal in a vocation, 
so that duty, by being idealized, becomes a task to which one has to consecrate 
oneself, and the ideal, by becoming the task of a life, becomes norm and law, 
in a mutual integration which tempers the severity of law with aspiration 
and fortifies love with moral necessity. Horacio A. Fasce’s Towards an 
Educational Theory of Vocation and Effort defines vocation ‘as the pre- 
dominating, constant and progressive aptitude or ability of a being, orien- 
tated towards what that being esteems of value, He condemns educating 
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children in elementary schools by play and spontaneous interest and giving 
much choice of studies in intermediate schools, when the pupil has still not 
yet brought his aspirations into harmony, on the ground that the pupil will 
follow the line of least effort and however much he may learn, will not 
learn what is most important, self-mastery. Vocation, as the etymology 
shows, means being ‘ called’ to fulfil the command of a life, of one’s own 
untransferable life. 

While some authors argue for the existence of a real world of values 
independent of human thinking, feeling or desire and grounded on God, 
Francisco Larroyo (Mexico) protests that setting up values as metaphysical 
entities leads to insoluble moral problems, and maintains that they are 
categories of preference belonging to consciousness, and that this immanence 
of values accounts for the progress of culture. 

The philosophy of history, culture and society is taken all together in 
one Session of the Congress, a linkage distinguishing Latin-American from 
Greek philosophy, which too was an outdoor philosophy. The difference 
lies in the importance attached to the historical, which is explicit in José 
V. Torres’s The Primacy of Temporality—metaphysical appreciation and 
depreciation of time. Culture, as defined by A. Carneiro Leao (Brazil) in The 
Cultural Area and the Growing Tendency to Internationalism, embraces 
traditions, moral and religious customs, usages, techniques, literature, art, 
political and legal organizations, in short, everything that constitutes one’s 
patterns of life. He champions regionalism as necessary to prevent cultural 
impoverishment, though admitting the equal need for internationalism to 
stop exclusiveness and strife, and advocates treating foreign ideas as stimuli 
and not as models. He contrasts the Czechs and Poles, who regained their 
independence through having preserved their culture, with the Gauls, who 
through abandoning their traditions, customs and religion lost their language 
and the very name of their country. 

In César E. Pico’s Usages, the Formal Cause of Society—summary expos- 
ition and justification of Ortega’s thesis, society by antonomasia is distinguished 
from its analogues of domestic society, civil society, industrial society, 
limited company (sociedad anénima) etc. as that which does not invariably 
or mainly proceed from the free human will and which connects™us with 
people quite unknown to us. What enables us to enter into relations with 
unknown people belonging to the same community is just usages, i.e. current 
conventional signs, beliefs and opinions received without our own elaboration 
and criticism, customs not invented by ourselves, actions in short which 
lack full rational meaning for our unreflective consciousness. Yet though 
society is the inescapable and indispensable medium for man to become man, 
the social or collective is the human made impersonal, automatic, irrespon- 
sible and brutal, the characteristics of the physical world, and so its place 
is only that of a medium, a utensil or apparatus. 

Other authors deal with details in the structure of society, the difference 
between hamlet, village, town, etc., and with the importance of the sexes, 
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ages, human types and national styles. For Alfredo Povifia, who discusses 
The Sociological Idea of ‘ Community’, society is an abstraction and the 
genuine social communities that actually exist are the national communities 
projected in time and space, politically organized and possessing an econ- 
omic structure. The concept of nation is indeed accentuated by the Argen- 
tinos, who look back to the manner in which Argentina came into being 
and ponder on the role it is to play in world history. This is quite in their 
tradition, as is shown by Adelina Castex in Alberdi and Historicism—his 
concept of nation. According to the rationalist ideas of Illuminism, she 
expldins, progress was a process of improvement which consisted in shaking 
off the historical shackles which hindered man from living in accordance 
with the postulates of pure reason. This reason was equal for all human 
beings of every age and people, and the differences among them derived 
from the fact that reason was more purified in some than in others. Thus 
progress meant a process of equalization leading towards a single goal, 
with the elimination of the typical and peculiar in every people ; it was a 
single track and distinct paths were not allowed for distinct peoples. In 
opposition to this view the Romantics conceived progress as the develop- 
ment of the individual, whether man or people, in accordance with his 
peculiarity. Hence Alberdi and other Argentine philosophers of a century 
ago spoke of the sacred concept of nation, as the guardian of a destiny and 
a determined and unique place in the great totality of nations. 

The theological element in this conception is as vigorous to-day, for 
Povifia ends his paper with a reference to Argentina as being under the 
blessing and protection of God. Not but what in almost every branch of 
philosophy the Latin-Americans tend to lead back to God. This is not due 
to the survival or revival of Scholasticism, though the Neo-Scholastics are 
there in force, some with a quasi-national attachment to Suarez as an im. 
prover on Aquinas, for among the rest also it is not bad form to mention 
the name of God, assume a knowledge of Christian dogmas, quote from the 
Scriptures, or draw attention to the theological ingredients in philosophies 
of the past. Positivism played a not unworthy part in the nineteenth century, 
according to Carneiro’s paper T'he Function of Positivism in the Evolution of 
Brazilian Thought and Philosophy as Vocation and Service—in honour of 
José Enrique Varona by José Vasconcelos, a self-taught Mexican philosopher 
who was once Minister of Public Instruction. Then it freed the Latin- 
Americans from a scholastic philosophy which had no connexions with 
contemporary life and awakened them to thinking for themselves. It failed, 
however, to satisfy their spiritual longings, and for the last fifty years they 
have turned to philosophies dealing with ultimate realities. 

No wonder, then, that they have no time for Logical Positivism, seeking 
as it does to reduce all knowledge either to natural science or to mathe- 
matics or linguistics. For them mathematics and natural science are but 
two branches of human knowledge, which accounts for the calmness with 
which they accept paradoxical conclusions such as the abandonment of the 
presuppositions of Galilean science, the conventional character of physical 
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magnitudes or the purely logical character of entities of natural science. In 
Modern Physics and the Existence of a Real Extra-Galilean World José M. 
Martinez Carreras incidentally clears up the confusion of the Viennese Circle 
over the supposed convenience or economy of thought in explaining appear- 
ances. They confuse economy, he observes, with minimum effort, for econ- 
omy is ordering of wealth, and so a good intellectual economy is that which 
produces richer and more comprehensive ideas. The richness of ideas is 
their content of reality. Even the purely logical entities of the natural 
sciences have reference to some reality—it is myths and phantasmagorias 
that are poor ideas serving only to order appearances. Fausto I. Toranzos 
offers a Present Panorama of the Philosophy of Mathematics and the Influence 
in it of D. Hilbert, concluding that the structure of mathematics is formal 
but that the justification of its foundations is intuitive in the sense of Kant 
and Poincaré. Symbolic logic, however, attracts little notice,* though it is 
perhaps worth recording a stray specimen, a Sketch of a Generalized Theory 
of Relational Properties, by Francisco Mir6é Quesada (Peru). 

That this neglect of symbolic logic and Logical Positivism is not due to 
cultural exclusiveness is confirmed by the enormous attention paid to 
Existentialism and its problems, even though comments are passed on its 
‘talkative mystic silences’ and its ‘massed philosophical solitudes’, and 
not everyone is impressed by its anguish—after all this is not like the anguish 
of Xerxes but a professionalized and so trivialized emotion. The Existen- 
tialist problems fascinate because they relate to the concept of person, 
which is the Latin-Americans’ favourite topic and meets their theological 
leanings, for, as mentioned by one author, this concept was elaborated by 
the Fathers and Boethius’s classic definition of person as naturae rationalis 
individua substantia occurs in a polemical treatise on the Trinity. 

For the Latin-Americans man is not just a ‘ logical subject ’, a dummy 
to be stretched as convenient by manipulating ‘ logical possibility ’, but a 
problem to be studied. The lines on which they are moving are best epito- 
mized in Pareyson’s summary of his conception of person as (a) existence, 
i.e. concrete history of initiative which incarnates itself, (b) task, i.e. coin- 
cidence of ideal and duty in a vocation for which the entire life is a search, 
(c) achievement, i.e. living and unrepeatable form, endowed with absolute 
validity and exemplary originality, and (d) ego, i.e. historical substance 
qualified by an essential responsibility and personal exercise of universal 
reason. This last point raises again the problem of the Incarnation, which 
is touched on in José Maria de Estrada’s Man, his Nature and Historicity, 
though he disclaims any suggestion of deducing the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion philosophically from a pure consideration of human existence. 

There are vast differences of style among the contributors to the Congress, 
from the blunt simplicity of the Bolivian Olguin to the concise subtlety of 
Pareyson, but, as is admitted by Coriolano Alberini in one of the preliminary 


4T do not intend to note a deficiency here. For formal logic, so far as formal and 
distinct from epistemology, ranks as philosophy only through mistaking for general 
forms of inference what are actually particular inferences whose terms are variables, 
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addresses, in Latin-America nature has still not been prodigal in exceptional 
philosophers, and they have to content themselves with modest professors. 
Guerrero seems to me the most outstanding by reason of his ability to see 
the questions of the age in the light of eternity, and his pupil Adelina Castex 
is easily the most to the point of the many women. With their study of the 
whole course of philosophy, particularly of Plato and Aristotle, Augustine 
and Aquinas, Kant and Hegel, Ortega and Heidegger, the Latin-Americans 
are equipped to strike out on their own. If, as Guerrero advocates, they 
exploit the speculative orientation of Vico and Hegel to make possible a 
thorough analysis of the conditions of human life in its historico-social 
development, and if they furnish a speculative justification of their pre- 
dilection for philosophical anthropology, it may well be that they will 
eventually bring to light what has been maturing for the last two thousand 
years, a philosophy that is theanthropocentric. 


A. MacC. ArRMsTRONG 


Bromley. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEYS, VIII 


A SURVEY OF WORK ON MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY, 1945-52 
Part I: Mrprevat Istamic PHILOSOPHY 


The modern study of medieval Islamic philosophy is still at its begin- 
ning. Many texts which have up to the present remained unread in Eastern 
and Western Libraries are now gradually being rediscovered and published. 
Very few critical editions exist, and many of the texts printed are based, 
like the editiones principes of Greek and Latin classical texts, on one single 
manuscript. There are very few reliable translations and the number of com- 
mentaries is very small indeed. No standard work like E. Zeller’s Philosophie 
der Griechen exists, and since T. de Boer’s History of Philosophy in Islam, 
translated intc English fifty years ago, no attempt worthy of mention has 
been made to sum up our knowledge of Islamic philosophy. Hence it is 
difficult to give a report of progress to the general reader which will acquaint 
him with new publications in this so little cultivated and at the same time 
very interesting and promising field of research, and, in addition, give an 
adequate idea of their value. 


1. 


It is not always realised that all the Islamic philosophers from Al-Kindi 
(s.[X) to Averroes (s.XII) had at their disposal translations of most of 
those philosophical texts which were studied in the Greek Neoplatonic 
schools of the 5th, 6th and 7th centuries A.D., i.e. not only, e.g., of Aristotle, 
but also of his late Greek commentators like Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
Porphyry, Themistius, Ammonius, Simplicius, and John Philoponus. It 
is by no means generally known how deeply they were influenced by these 
late texts—which have, on the whole, not received sufficient attention from 
classical scholars—and by the terminology which the translators built up. 
Hence every new text of Arabic translations of Greek philosophical texts, 
either known in the original Greek or lost, is important for the history of 
philosophical terminology and for the understanding of the works of Islamic 
philosophers—especially since no dictionary of Arabic philosophical termin- 
ology yet exists. It is also important for the general history of Aristotelian- 
ism which is still to be written. 

The Arabic texts of Aristotle’s Categories and De Interpretatione have 
been known for some time. The Categories has been twice reprinted in a 
good Syrian and a rather careless Egyptian edition, both published in 
1948. The De Interpretatione was reprinted in Egypt together with the 
Categories, and the first edition of the Arabic text of the Prior Analytics, 
the Posterior Analytics and the first six books of the Topics. The remaining 
books of the Topics and the three different versions of the Sophistici Elenchi 
have just been published by the same Egyptian editor, ‘Abd ar-Rahman 
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Badawi.! The Syrian edition of the Categortes—Khalil Georr, Les Catégories 
d Aristote dans leurs Versions Syro-Arabes (Institut Frangais de Damas, 
Beyrouth 1938)—contains also the marginal notes of the Paris Arabic Ms. 2346, 
based ultimately on Simplicius’ excellent commentary ; the editor has trans- 
lated them into French (op. cit. pp. 149-182), but his version is not without 
errors and cannot be used without reserve. Also the Prior Analytics, Posterior 
Analytics, and Topics have been edited together with the marginal notes 
of the Paris Ms., without translation, but some work is in progress to make 
them accessible to the general reader.” 

The complete Arabic text of the Metaphysics, i.e. of book a, a fragment 
of A, B-I and A, is now available in an excellent critical edition by the late 
Father M. Bouyges, together with Averroes’ commentary, and its importance 
for the Greek text can now be seriously discussed. It contains very valuable 
Arabic-Greek indexes. (Cf. the present writer’s review in Orientalia, 20, 
1951, pp. 334-339). Editions of the Arabic text of the Physics and the De 
Anima are to be expected in the not too distant future. Alexander of Aphro- 
disias’ lost commentary on Metaphysics A, known from J. Freudenthal’s 
German translation of 1885, is now at last available in Bouyges’ edition of 
the Arabic text of Averroes. It seems a promising task to search for other 
lost commentaries of Alexander in Arabic manuscripts, and thus add to 
our understanding of the greatest commentator on Aristotle before the Neo- 
platonic era. An unknown work of his, T’he principles of the universe (epi 
Tov Tov mavrds adpxov), referred to by later Arabic and Jewish phil- 
osophers, has been published for the first time by ‘Abd ar-Rahman Badawi 
and needs to be translated and explained and collated with a different version 
of the text discovered in Istanbul. Some Problemata, partly known in the 
Greek original, partly unidentified, are to be found in the same edition. 
Sections of Themistius’ lost commentary on Metaphysics A, hitherto known 
in Hebrew and in a Renaissance Latin translation, are published by Bouyges 
and by Badawi. Badawi introduces us also to the Arabic text of an unknown 
logical treatise by Themistius on the reduction of the third and second figures 
of the syllogism to the first; it is a refutation of a treatise by Maximus.’ 
Another Egyptian scholar, Ahwani, has published the Arabic version of an 
anonymous commentary on the De Anima, probably translated as early 
as the beginning of the 9th century. It does not follow any particular Greek 
commentary we know. He has also published the text of Porphyry’s Isagoge 
with marginal notes of the Paris Ms. just mentioned. 

It is well known that the Arahs knew more works of Galen than have 
reached us through Byzantium, and appreciated his philosophical and medical 
achievements. Since the publication of his treatise On medical experience, 

1Mantiq Aristu I (1948). ITI (1949). III (1952). 


*To be published in the periodical Oriens, 1953. Cf. also L. Minio-Paluello: La 
tradizione Semitico-Latina del testo dei ‘Secondi Analitici’ (Rivista di Fiolosofia 
Neo-Scolastica, 42, 1951, pp. 1-28). 


3Cf. Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll s.v. Maximos no, 40. 
‘Cf. below in §2 A. [This text is also edited in Mantig Aristu LLL] 
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edited and translated by the present writer (Oxford 1944, reprinted 1946 
and 1947), his summary of Plato’s Timaeus and some fragments of other 
parts of his Plato summaries have been published, together with a Latin 
translation, copious notes, a detailed introduction and full Greek-Arabic 
and Arabic-Greek indices : Corpus Platonicum Medii Aevi. Plato Arabus I. 
Galent Compendium Timaei Platonis aliorumque dialogorum synopsis quae 
extant edd. P. Kraus and R. Walzer (London, 1951).5 This text represents 
an unknown work of later Greek philtsophy, of minor importance, and may 
help towards a better understanding of non-Aristotelian trends in Islamic 
philosophy. A summary of a lost work by Galen on ethics, published in 
Arabic by P. Kraus, is discussed by the present writer in the Classical Quar- 
terly, 1949, pp. 82-96 (New light on Galen’s moral philosophy, from a recently 
discovered Arabic source). It illustrates an interesting aspect of moral phil- 
osophy, neglected (though for different reasons) by Aristotle and the early 
representatives of the Porch, adds considerably to our evidence about the 
great Stoic philosopher Posidonius, and enables us to understand certain 
trends of later Islamic thought more adequately. The reviewer's monograph 
(Halen on Jews and Christians (Oxford, 1949) deals with his critical references 
to Jews and Christians, three of which are preserved only in Arabic trans- 
lation. The argument entails detailed discussion of the intimate connectiou 
between Arabic and Late Greek philosophy, and the difference between 
the Greek and Hebraic interpretation of reality. 


2 A. 

Before the discovery of a valuable Ms. in 1932, very little was known of 
Al-Kindi, the first Islamic philosopher (died after 870). Two of the newly 
found texts were published and translated into Italian and copiously anno- 
tated in 1938 and 1940 by M. Guidi, H. Ritter and the present writer,® and 
yielded interesting results for the continuity in Islam of Greek philosophy, 
in the form of the popular ‘ diatribe’, and for the particular tradition of 
reading Aristotle in Greek with which Al-Kindi is to be connected. In 1950, 
a good edition of the Arabic text of the main philosophical treatises was at 
last published in Egypt (by Abu Rida), but no translation is as yet available. 
The texts deal with problems of metaphysics, physics and psychology in a 
way not unfamiliar to the student of late Greek thought, though their 
immediate patterns are still to be determined. They show in addition that 
the first Arabic philosopher was concerned with the relation between Scrip- 
ture and philosophical truth, and was aware of the relation between revealed 
and natural theology, considering philosophy the handmaid of the special 
brand of theology established in his day. He saw, dimly, the problems 
which are afterwards discussed with such subtlety and vigour by Ghazali 

5Attention should be drawn to a very full index of Arabic philosophical terminology 


to be found in P. Kraus, Fabir et la science grecque (Mem. de |'Inst. d’Egypte 45, 1942) ; 
ef. E. R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational (1951), p. 295. 


6M. Guidi-R. Walzer, Studi su Al-Kindi I (Roma, Accademia dei Lincei 1940). 
H. Ritter-R. Walzer, Studi su Al-Kindi II (ibid. 1938). 
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and Averrves; he was the first to notice them on Islamic ground—the 
Alexandrian Christian Aristotelians had been quite familiar with them, and 
their writings helped the Muslims when they had reached a similar stage 
in their own development. 

A preliminary appreciation of Al-Kindi on the basis of the new text is 
to be found in Oriens 3, 1950, pp. i ff. (R. Walzer, The Rise of Islamic Phil- 
osophy). 

Since the first edition of some philosophical treatises of the famous 
physician Ar-Razi and a very instructive article in the Encyclopedia of 
Islam (vol. IV, s.v.), little has been done to explain the thought of the most 
independent thinker in the early centuries of Islam, the only professed 
Platonist amongst so many Aristotelians. His treatise on moral education, 
based on Galen’s platonising ethics, can now be studied in an excellent 
translation by A. J. Arberry : The Spiritual Physick of Rhazes (Wisdom of 
the East Series, London, 1950). The preface to the translation contains 
some passages of Razi’s very remarkable, proudly written autobiography, for 
the first time in an English version ; a full English translation by the same 
author is to be found in the Asiatic Review (July 1949, pp. 703-713). A trans- 
lation of the remains of Razi’s treatise On Prophecy, of whose authenticity 
there can be no doubt, would be very welcome. 

Whereas Ar-Razi is connected with Neopythagorean Neoplatonism and 
Al-Kindi with some Neoplatonic tradition close to the Athenian Neoplatonic 
School, Al-Farabi, apart from his importance in his own right—cf. The Rise 
of Islamic Philosophy (cited above)—constitutes the link between the Alex- 
andrian school of Ammonius, John Philoponus, Elias, and David, and the 
Spanish Arabic philosophers Avempace and Averroes. New evidence for his 
dependence on Ammonius Hermeiou is provided by his commentary on 
Porphyry’s Isagoge ; the preface to this work has been translated, from an 
Oxford Ms., by D. M. Dunlop under the title The Existence and Definition 
of Philosophy from an Arabic text ascribed to al-Farabi (Iraq 13, 1951, pp. 
76-93). Comparison of his six definitions of philosophy with those to be 
found in Al-Kindi’s treatise Definitions shows again that Al-Kindi’s masters 
in Greek philosophy are different from those on whom Al-Farabi ultimately 
depends. A French translation of Al-Farabi’s most mature and last work 
was published in 1949 in Cairo by the Institut Frangais d’archéologue 
orientale as Vol. IX of the collection ‘ Textes et Traductions d’Auteurs 
Orientaux ’"—Al-Farabi, Idées des Habitants de la Cité vertueuse, traduit 
par R. P. Janssen Youssef Karam et J. Chlala. Unfortunately the translators 
used Dieterici’s text, which is based on very defective and partly faulty colla- 
tions. Until now only a German version by Dieterici was available for scholars 
who do not read Arabic ; it is superseded by the new translation. Another 
work deserving of mention is Farabi’s essay on the Vacwum (published in 
an English translation, Ankara, 1951). Al-Farabi’s Paraphrase of Plato’s 
Laws has been published with a Latin translation (F. Gabrieli : Plato Arabus, 
ILI, London 1952). 
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2 B. 

Avicenna, in whose thought the Platonic element is stronger than in 
Al-Farabi, is the most influential philosopher in the Islamic world and better 
known to Western tradition than the Arabian philosophers hitherto men- 
tioned. The number of works available for study has considerably increased 
recently, first editions as well as translations. A critical edition of his great 
philosophical encyclopedia al-Shifa (The Recovery of the Soul from Error, in 
medieval Latin Sufficientia) has at last been undertaken in Egypt, and the 
first volume, containing the first section of the Logic, dealing with Por- 
phyry’s Isagoge, has just been published : Al Shifa, La Logique I. L’ Isagoge 
(Publication du Ministére de l’Instruction Publique a l’occasion du Millénaire 
d’Avicenne, Cairo, 1952). It contains the Arabic text established by four 
Egyptian scholars, a valuable Arabic-Latin index in collaboration with 
Mile. Th. d’Alverny (who is preparing a critical edition of the medieval 
Latin version) and a general introduction (available also in French) by 
one of the editors, Ibrahim Madkour, who is well known for his contri- 
butions to the study of Arabic philosophy. The psychological section of 
the shortened edition of this Encyclopedia, the Najat (The Salvation of the 
Soul from Error), is available in an English translation, based on a revised 
Arabic text ; in the elaborate commentary and the introduction the main 
concern is to analyse Avicenna’s thought historically and to discuss in this 
context Plotinus and the Greek commentators on Aristotle from Alexander 
to John Philoponus: F. Rahman Avicenna’s Psychology (Oxford, 1952). 
Only fragments of another enormous philosophical encyclopedia, presumably 
of later date, called Al-Insaf wa l-Intisaf (The Equitable Judgement) have 
come down to us, and the Arabic text of these, dealing with Aristotle, Meta- 
physics \ 6-10, De Anima and the late Greek paraphrase of Plotinus, called 
by the Arabs the Theology of Aristotle, have been published by Abd ar-Rah- 
man Badawi. Of these three texts, Avicenna’s commentary on the Theology, 
i.e. his commentary on Plotinus, can be studied in a French translation : 
G. Vayda, Les notes d’ Avicenne sur la théologie d Aristote (Revue Thomiste, 
1951, pp. 346-406). Cf. L. Gardet Hn L’honneur du millénaire d’ Avicenne 
(ibid. pp. 334-345). 500 answers which Avicenna gave to questions by two 
of his pupils are also published by Badawi (Kitab al Mubahathat). We owe 
at last to Mile. A. M. Goichon the complete French translation of the last 
comprehensive philosophical work of Avicenna which we can still read in 
its entirety, the Kitab al-Isharat wa l’ Tanbihat : Livres des directives etre- 
marques (Traduction avec introduction et notes, Beyrouth-Paris, 1951 : 
Collection d’Oeuvres Arabes de l’Unesco). It is a useful book but, unfortun- 
ately, not always reliable and clear, and hence to be used with caution. It 
is the first translation of this work into any European language. A. J. 
Arberry has translated some less known pages of Avicenna: Avicenna on 
Theology (London, 1951). An English translation of his treatise On Love, 
by E. L. Fackenheim, is to be found in Medieval Studies 7, 1945, pp. 208. 
228. 

We owe two very valuable and comprehensive studies of Avicenna to 
a French scholar, Louis Gardet, whose name is well known to students of 
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Islamic philosophy.” In the first book the author examines Avicenna as a 
Muslim philosopher and tries to determine whether Islam has any influence 
on the formation of his philosophical system. He discusses the philosopher’s 
views on the eternity of the world and on necessity and contingency, his 
views on God’s knowledge of particulars, immortality, the resurrection of 
the body, prophecy, the truths of religion, and prayer. He shows how 
Avicenna tries everywhere, without abandoning his philosophical convic- 
tions, to safeguard religious values and explain them in terms of his Plotinian- 
Aristotelian philosophy. The fifth chpater of the book, La mystique d’ Avi- 
cenne et ses fondements philosophiques, is an enlarged version of the monograph 
published in Egypt. The author succeeds in tracing the philosophical 
individuality of Avicenna much more clearly than has ever been done 
before. Through his profound analysis of Avicenna’s thought he also arrives 
at a more adequate-understanding of his popularity in later Islam and of 
his influence on medieval Western philosophy. If this approach is combined 
with an intensified study of the late Greek sources of Arabic philosophy 
and applied to all the leading Muslim philosophers, and if scholars agree 
about this obvious necessity, a new and comprehensive history of Islamic 
philosophy can be seriously contemplated. 

C. A. Nallino’s article on Avicenna in the Enciclopedia Italiana and his 
deservedly renowned articles, Filosofia ‘ orientale’ od ‘ illuminativa’ d’ Avi- 
cenna and La ‘ Colcodea’ d’ Avicenna e T'. Campanella are now easily accessible 
in the Raccolta di Scritti Editi e Inediti, Vol. VI, (Rome, 1948). 

Father Anawati is the author of an Essai de Bibliographie Avicennienne 
(Cairo, 1950), which contains a full list of MSS. of 276 major and minor 
works ascribed to Avicenna. It is particularly important because of the 
exhaustive description of the material to be found in the libraries of Istanbul ; 
it also contains a list of studies on Avicenna in European languages. 
Avicenna: Scientist and Philosopher, ed. G. M. Wickens (London, 1952 
is a premature attempt at a comprehensive appreciation of Avicenna. 

Too little is still known of Avempace (who introduced into Spain the 
Eastern tradition established by Al-Farabi and prepared the ground for 
Averroes), although the main Ms. has been in Oxford since the 17th century 
and was studied by Pococke. (The Berlin Ms. seems to have been destroyed 
during the last war). We owe to the late Asin Palacios, apart from the 
edition and Spanish translation of three other treatises of his, a posthumous 
edition and Spanish translation of the treatises, The Rule of the Solitary 
and The Spiritual Forms, which probably constitute a single work: El 
regimen del Solitario por Avempace (Madrid-Granada, 1946). The edition 
and translation of Avempace’s interpretations of Aristotle is very important 
for the history of Arabic philosophy, since the commentaries by Al-Farabi, 
which he used extensively, are lost. 

Averroes’ works, which had a better fortune in Hebrew and Latin trans- 
lations than in the Arabic, have become better known in the original. Bouy- 


"La pensée religieuse d’ Avicenne (Etudes de philosophie mediévale 41, Paris, 1951, 
237 pp.) and La connaissance mystique chez Ibn Sina et ses présupposés philosophiques 
(Publication de l'Institut Frangais du Caire, 1952, 68 pp.). 
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ges’ monumental edition of his great commentary on the Metaphysics in 
three volumes, the last of which appeared in 1948, has already been mentioned 
above. Nothing comparable has ever been done in this field. It should 
be made accessible to students of the history of philosophy. To Indian schol- 
ars we owe the first edition of Averroes’ paraphrases of Aristotle’s Physics, 
De Caelo, De Generatione et Corruptione, Meteorology and De Anima (Hyder- 
abad 1947 ; another edition of the paraphrase of the De Anima was published 
in 1950 in Cairo). The Indian edition also contains a new text of the Epitome 
of the Metaphysics, known to students of philosophy from 8. van den Bergh’s 
German translation and commentary (1924), one of the few really good 
interpretations of an Arabic text. The first volume of the American Corpus 
Commentariorum Averrois in Aristotelem—whose plan was published in 1931 
—appeared in 1949: Averrois Compendia Librorum Aristotelis qui Parva 
Naturalia vocantur, rec. A. L. Shields adiuv. H. Blumberg; it contains a 
critical edition of the Latin text of the section of the Parva Naturalia which 
was known to Averroes, and Latin-Hebrew-Arabic indices. L. Gauthier’s 
edition and French translation of Averroes’ treatise on the relations between 
religion and philosophy is again available in an improved edition; Ibn 
Roshd (Averroes), T'raité décisif sur Vaccord de la réligion et la philosophie, 
3rd edition (Alger, 1948). A complete English translation of Averroes’ 
refutation of Al-Ghazali’s fundamental attack on the philosophers, 7'he 
Incoherence of the Incoherence, by 8. van den Bergh, with copious notes and 
introduction, will appear in 1953. 

L. Gauthier published an instructive book on the philosopher, Les grands 
philosophes : Ibn Roshd (Averroes) (Paris, 1948), as the result of a life-long 
study of Spanish-Arabic philosophy. The book is useful, but on the whole 
disappointing. C. A. Nallino’s article Averroes (from the Enciclopedia 
Italiana) is available in the sixth volume of the Raccolta di scritti referred 
to above. Very important for the understanding of the later development 
of a platonic mystical philosophy in Persia is the first critical edition of the 
Opera Metaphysica et Mystica of Tihabaddin Yahya As-Suhrawardi by 
Henry Corbin (vol. i, Leipzig-Istanbul 1945 ; vol. ii, Teheran-Paris 1952), 
with very valuable introductions in French. 

Little has been published about medieval Arabic philosophy in general. 
A useful bibliography for students who do not read Arabic has been compiled 
by Father P. J. de Menasce O.P. in German : Bibliographische Hinfiihrungen 
in das Studium der Philosophie : 6. Arabische Philosophie (Bern, 1948). An 
attempt at a general survey has been made by the present writer in History 
of Philosophy, East and West. Chapter 32: Islamic Philosophy (London, 
1953). G. Quadri’s La Philosophie Arabe dans l’ Europe Mediévale dés Origines 
&@ Averroes (Paris, 1947, translated from the Italian) does not help towards 
a better understanding of Arabic Philosophy and imparts no new information 
of any value. 


RicHARD WALZER 
Oriel College, Oxford. 
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The Interpretation of Plato's ‘ Republic’. By N. R. Murpuy. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1951. Pp. viii + 247. Price 18s). 


Mr. Murphy’s book falls naturally into three main sections. The first four chapters 
are concerned primarily with the ethical theory, the treatment of the soul, and the 
political views contained in the early books of the Republic, and the results are sum- 
marised in chapter V. The next three chapters deal with the metaphysical and allied 
problems of books V, VI, and VII, and again a short summarising chapter is provided. 
Finally, two chapters are devoted respectively to the discussion of pleasure and Plato’s 
treatment of art. The whole book is based on an extremely detailed study of the text, 
and all that can be done here is to indicate a few of the things Mr. Murphy has to say. 

Plato, Mr. Murphy says, sets out to prove the advantageousness of justice, and what 
he takes to have been the precise nature of the task which Plato has set himself is re- 
vealed for example on pp. 2-3. There, referring in a footnote to Prichard, he remarks 
that some have thought * Socrates should have been content to argue that the possible 
sacrifices involved (in obedience to the rules of justice) do not affect their obligatoriness ’, 
This remark I think implies that on Mr. Murphy's view Plato did think that the profit- 
ableness of justice did affect its obligatoriness. This is borne out by, for example, the 
statement on p. 16 that ‘ from the nature of Plato’s argument he could not have accepted 
both the duty of justice and the good of the agent as independently ultimate principles ; 
when he undertook to reconcile them, it must have been clear from the first that one 
of them would devour the other’. The position then seems to be that Mr. Murphy, at 
least in regard to the relation between duty and interest, is interpreting Plato on the 
same lines as Prichard, but that whereas Prichard goes on to condemn Plato, Mr. Murphy 
is prepared to defend him. But this sort of interpretation has been criticized, I think 
convincingly, by for example C. R. Morris in Proc. Ar. Soc. 1933-4, and in the discussion 
between Mr. Mabbott and Mr. Foster in Mind 1937 and 1938. Mr. Murphy does not 
refer explicitly to these discussions, but some consideration of them might have helped 
the reader to make sure he had grasped Mr. Murphy’s interpretation correctly and to 
see how it is the right one. There is a further point which complicates these early chap- 
ters. ‘Good’ and ‘ My good ° appear to be used interchangeably and this affects a whole 
range of phrases such as ‘ good ’, ‘ my good ’, * total interest ’, ‘ general satisfactoriness ’, 
*‘ happiness *, which in the long run appear in fact to be being used as equivalents. If 
‘ good ’ and * my good ’ are not interchangeable, a good deal of Mr. Murphy’s argument 
becomes unconvincing. Passages of interest on this point will be found on pp. 23, 50, 
58, 90, 91, and 207. 

I have found what Mr. Murphy says on Plato’s ethical views much the most difficult 
part of his book. When he comes to the political views in the Republic he defends 
Plato against charges of ‘ totalitarianism °, comparing him with Rousseau to the detri- 
ment of the latter and arguing that Plato’s use of the analogy between state and person 
* does not commit him . . . to the view that the corporate or co-operative nature of 
the state’s activities can justify the imposition on its members of any form of life which 
could not be justified in terms of personal good ’. Shrewd though Mr. Murphy’s defence 
is, I am not convinced by it, and in particular I think he sometimes overplays his hand. 
Thus he says on p. 80 that ‘the specialization of function which culminates in the 
setting up of a government is to be represented as a willing delegation of power (even 
though it is not for a limited period) and not as an alienation of right ’. I cannot myself 
see that Plato represents it that way, or indeed that he ever mentions rights. And 
again when we read on p. 81 that ‘ the real contribution the citizen makes to this city 
is his own moral personality ’, I understand how Mr. Murphy comes to say this, but I 
also remember 590 c-d of the Republic, where Plato speaks of the reproach attaching 
to ‘ mechanical work ’ and * work with one’s hands’ and envisages the necessity that 
some members of his state anyhow ‘ must be the slaves of the best man in whom the 
divine dwells ’. 

When Mr. Murphy comes to the problems of Books V-VII he has much that is novel 
and interesting to say. To mention, only in a general way, one point that has an im- 
portant bearing on his interpretation of these books, Mr. Murphy argues that when 
Plato, both in the Republic and elsewhere, speaks of ‘ the many ’ (e.g. the many beauti- 
fuls) as being ‘ between being and not being ’, he is not meaning that the things which 
are beautiful are partly unreal. What he means is that their beauty is partly unreal, 
that beauty is imperfectly realized in them. No reproach is being cast on the reality 
of the things themselves. Mr. Murphy explains the queer language that Plato uses by 
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arguing that Plato felt happier with existential propositions and thought that, for 
example, the statement ‘no sticks are straight’ gained in clearness by reduction to 
the form ‘ straight sticks are unreal’; but the reality of the sticks themselves is not in 
question. As Mr. Murphy puts it on p. 127, *‘ Plato took such an expression—that 
“the many straights ”’ (i.e. the instances of straightness in sticks) are imperfectly real 
—to mean the same as the statement that the sticks themselves are imperfectly straight ’. 
With this general thesis Mr. Murphy examines in detail the arguments in Books V-VII. 
He denies that Plato ascribes a semi-real existence to physical things and events, or 
that there is to be found in the Republic a doctrine of * degrees of reality’. In 5lle 
where objects are to be placed on a scale of ‘ truth ’, he claims that the word here means 
not ‘ reality ’, but something like ‘ trueness with respect to type ’. 

This is no place to discuss this view or the many other points of interest Mr. Murphy 
raises, e.g. in his discussion of mathematics and dialectic in chapter VIII of his book. 
It is enough perhaps to say that both here and elsewhere, not least by his detailed 
handling of the text, he has provided the student of Plato with much that demands 
his consideration. 

R. C. Cross 


Ontology. By James K. FerstemMan. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. London : 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1951. Pp. xx + 807. Price $9.75 or 78s). 


The length of this book is significant. It suggests the scope of the author’s ambitious 
task of expounding an independent ontology, while indicating its historical orientations. 
It is to be hoped that neither the title nor the length will deter readers, for Dr. Feibleman 
has maintained a clear and attractive style throughout. Many will no doubt regard 
much that he says as nonsensical, at any rate in the technical sense of ‘ nonsense ° 
made familiar by positivists ; but even positivists will have to admit that Feibleman’s 
nonsense is readable nonsense, and that he never appears to force it upon us. 

His primary aim, indeed, is not so much to recommend a particular ontology, as 
to establish, or re-establish, ontology as a proper field of enquiry ‘ among scientifically 
minded men’. His secondary aim is to expound and recommend his own system of 
‘axiologic realism ’—that is, a realism which recognises ‘ the abstract and independent 
reality of values as well as of relations ’. 

Dr. Feibleman is very emphatic in renouncing all claims to finality for his own or 
any other system ; this renunciation is indeed a part of his philosophy, and he returns 
to the theme of philosophical humility with great effect in various contexts. In general, 
however, he is neither agnostic nor sceptical (though he sees the point of both agnosticism 
and scepticism), but accepts as knowledge both the findings of the positive sciences 
and of common sense—subject in each case to appropriate philosophical sifting. His 
position in these respects has a markedly pragmatist aspect, and he is clearly much 
indebted to the pragmatists, especially Peirce, and to the realism of Reid, Moore, and 
Laird. 

Part I of Ontology is introductory and consists of two chapters, the first entitled 
‘historical orientations ’ and the second ‘ abstract considerations’. The first chapter 
is well named and contains lively discussions of scepticism, dogmatism, and ‘ the three 
philosophies ’— idealism, nominalism, and realism. It of course presupposes considerable 
knowledge of philosophical writings. Those already equipped with this will find Feible- 
man’s individual perspective highly stimulating and the classical controversies restated 
with startling freshness. 

Chapter II opens with a lively defence of ontology and proceeds to discuss the 
relation betwen ontology and science. Ontology is next discussed as ‘ the widest finite 
systen ’, then as a ‘ postulate-set ’, the latter discussion concluding with our introduction 
to the AR (axiologic realism) System. The rest of the chapter deals with the ontological 
language ; phenomenology ; ontologica! positivism ; and concludes with a statement 
of the chief obligations of philosophers and an outline of the plan of the rest of the book. 

According to Feibleman the next three chapters constitute the heart of the work 
and are capable of standing by themselves as philosophy, and I shall concentrate upon 
them in what follows. They describe the universe of essence (Ch. III); the universe 
of existence (Ch. IV); and the universe of destiny (Ch. V). It is impossible in a short 
review to enter into a discussion of the details ; it would require a team of specialist 
reviewers to do justice to the many technical issues raised, for example, about logic ; 
and according to Feibleman himself the only way to test his ontological descriptions 
and findings is by detailed observations, an admittedly endless task. The influence of 
Kant, Hegel and Lovejoy is evident in these chapters. 

Chapter III commences in a characteristically Kantian way with the discussion of 
the primal postulate that there is a unity of being, and of the related antinomies. The 
logical discussions that follow show traces of both Kantian and Hegelian dialectic. 
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Logical postulates and theorems are stated and to these are added axial postulates and 
theorems. The axial postulates are continuity, plenitude and gradation. Typical 
axial theorems are: intrinsic value is equivalent to the election of part for whole of 
the whole ; an ideal is equivalent to a limit of values; quality is intrinsic value. The 
primary categories are : essence, existence, destiny and reality. Possibility is analysed 
in III, 4, after which Feibleman sets out ‘ the graded series of being ’, subdivided into 
theoretical and empirical systems. Throughout these sections tables are used to illus- 
trate the various classificatory hierarchies ; and corresponding ‘ scales of being’ are 
shown in Chapter IV. 

An interesting transition from the discussion of essence to the discussion of existence 
is effected on p. 280 in a passage which also links existence and value : 

‘ Actualization is for essences a good. . . Nothing would be vivid and reasonable 
(axial and logical) without existence. Existence, then, is a value without which essence 
would be incomplete and imperfect ’. These words typify Feibleman’s belief that the 
‘universe of universes ° is intelligible and also in some sense good or valuable. Like 
any philosopher who holds such a belief, he has to wrestle with the traditional ‘ problem 
of evil’; of this, I can say here only that in my opinion he wrestles manfully. 

In Chapter IV, the universe of existence, the section of central importance appears 
to be that on The Graded Series of Integrative Levels. This I think illustrates how 
important for a ‘ concrete’ ontology classification and stratification must be. As to 
the universe of destiny, here again we encounter scales of conceptions of destiny ; scales 
of sciences ; scales of arts; and scales of ethics. Ethical destiny is ‘ higher’ than any 
merely natural destiny ; and religious destiny than any merely ethical destiny. In this 
context Feibleman unwisely indulges in hyperbole : ‘ what is needed is a church of the 
unlimited community with Socrates as its saviour’. Fortunately this kind of emotive 
outburst is exceptional in his pages. It reveals, nevertheless, the intense earnestness 
of purpose behind his work. 

On the whole, this is an ingenious and courageous effort to reinstate speculative 
philosophy, without reliance on dogmatic assumptions, and with due respect for recent 
developments in science and analysis. 


D. J. McCracken 


A Critique of Jean-Paul Sartre's Ontology. By Maurice Natanson. University of 
Nebraska Studies. No. 6. (Lincoln, Nebraska: University of Nebraska Press. 
1951. Pp. 136). 


This 136 page ‘ Critique ’ of the 722 page L’ Etre et le Néant has three main parts : 
viz., introduction leading from existentialism in general to Sartre in particular, expos- 
ition of text, and evaluation. The divorce of exposition from evaluation proclaims in 
itself that nothing like a critical analysis of Sartre’s more important arguments has 
been attempted. ‘ Introduction ’ would be a more just title. We plunge into the Sartrean 
vortex of ideas with little inkling of whatever logical compulsion has set it spinning. 
Evaluation is confined to interpretation of the more important theses—on freedom, 
nothingness, bad faith, and being—and to the internal consistency tests thereof. The 
title of Sartre’s general method to the adjective * phenomenological ’ does, it is true, 
come under review, but not the validity of any basic argument. 

Sartre, Natanson suggests, has extended to ontology Kant’s Copernican revolution 
in epistemology. He ‘seeks to determine the nature of Being via an interpretation 
of man’s Being’ (p. 14). For more traditional ontological dualisms he substitutes— 
using Hegelian jargon—that between I’étre-en-soi and l’étre-pour-soi, making the prin- 
ciple of distinction that of identity. The former (being revealed to consciousness) is 
what it is, whereas the latter (consciousness) is what it is not and is not what it is. 
In these terms Sartre gives an analysis of action as the flight of the pour-soi from itself 
and of freedom as its state of being in question as to its being. This ontological in- 
stability is the state of nothingness apprehended in angoisse. (Such arguments clamour 
for the closer scrutiny they do not receive from Natanson). Now the two poles of being 
are in synthetic liaison, consciousness implying the existence of a being of which it is 
conscious. Consequently instability is communicated to the en-soi to which the pour-soi 
is synthetically bound. Thus the situation in which the pour-soi acts while imposed 
upon the latter is in its determinate nature and its possibilities for the future entirely 
correlative to the latter’s projects. In a sense the slave chooses his chains because it 
is he who gives them the restrictive significance ‘ to be cast off’. Hence the Copernican 
dependence of Being in general upon man’s Being. 

From Natanson’s evaluation I select the sections on Being and method for comment. 
He alleges that Sartre promises to ‘show that the two seemingly incommunicable 
realms of Being . . . . ultimately achieve unification in his philosophy, and that he is 
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not left with an insurmountable dualism ’ (p. 87). Consequently he feels aggrieved when 
Sartre does not bring the flight of the pour-soi to culmination in an en-soi-pour-soi 
but pronounces this unification to be an unrealisable ideal. I can trace no such promise 
—no precise reference is given. On the contrary Sartre declares (L’Htre et le Néant, 
p. 31): ‘ Mais bien que le concept d’étre ait ainsi cette particularité d’étre scindé en 
deux régions incommunicables, il faut pourtant expliquer que ces deux régions puissent 
étre placées sous la méme rubrique. Cela nécessitera l’inspection de ces deux types 
d’étres et il est évident que nous ne pourrons véritablement saisir le sens de l’un ou de 
Yautre que lorsque nous pourrons établir leurs véritables rapports avec la notion de 
Pétre en général’. Sartre is reconciled to an irreducible metaphysical duality from the 
start. His wish is to give the ontologically acceptable account of this duality to be 
found neither in realism nor idealism. 

On method Natanson observes that, apart from the introduction, Sartre’s phenomen- 
ology is Hegelian—confined to literary insight and psychological analyses—rather than 
Husserlian. Furthermore, even in the introduction there are important departures 

rom Husserl. This, Natanson thinks, is detrimental to precision. In Sartre’s defence 

one might (a) ask : ‘ Beyond flexing their phenomenological muscles what have orthodox 
Husserlians ever accomplished ?’ (6) point to his excellent arguments, left unanswered 
by Natanson, that the phenomenon of being submits to no eidetic reduction—for being 
is not a quality or essence. Sartre might well claim to have made important extensions 
to phenomenology by defining more accurately the sphere within which literary in- 
sights, etc., become philosophically relevant, and pure intuition of essences barren. 

More elementary defects are: an addiction to second-hand sources, e.g. (p. 102), 
‘ Husserl’s concern with these areas is revealed convincingly when Farber writes :’ ; 
the identification of a naturalistic conception of freedom with freedom ‘ as it is generally 
understood ’ (p. 48): and the identification of Kierkegaard’s Aesthetic stage with 
its non-reflective form, viz., ‘ the life of the crowd’ (p. 5). 

K. W. RANKIN 


Morals and Revelation. By H. D. Lewis. (London: George Allen & Unwin. 1951. 
Pp. x + 258. Price 16s). 


This is a collection of essays, all of which have appeared before in various, mainly 
philosophical, journals. They deal with such topics as ‘ Morality and Religion ’, ‘ Obedi- 
ence to Conscience ’, ‘ The Present State of Ethics’, ‘ Collective Responsibility ’, and 
‘Guilt and Freedom’. Professor Lewis explains in his Preface that they ‘ have been 
brought together in their present form in amplification of some of the views advanced 
in my Morals and the New Theology ’. 

The essays collected have many merits. In the more theological ones the author 
returns to the attack against Barth and Brunner and their followers. Here, in the 
tradition of Bishop Butler, he displays a distaste for pretentious prevarication and a 
firmness against the paradoxical confusion of important distinctions. For example, 
he claims that, for the Barthians ‘ God is omniscient, just, gracious, the Father, ete., 
but not in any ordinary meaning of these words, nor by analogy with their normal use. 
A special language seems to be coined in this way for religion, but it seems hard to see 
why we should retain for the purpose words which are already current in ordinary 
intercourse. To do so leads to the most astounding paradoxes and makes it extremely 
hard to comment on anything in Barthian theology or to criticise it. For that theology 
becomes so elusive, and so dangerously near to sheer prevarication that there does not 
seem to be any point at which we can firmly lay hold of it’ (p. 5). Or again, he assails 
obscurantist talk about the sin of ‘ Adam, man as a whole’ (Brunner, quoted p. 33) : 
rightly insisting that there cannot ‘ be any wickedness which is not the specific wicked- 
ness of this or that man, but of an abstract humanity ° (p. 31). Barth and Brunner are 
of course theological extremists, but such extremists have their uses. With ‘ consistency 
and ruthlessness . . . they develop the implications of positions to which Christians 
commonly subscribe without fully appreciating whither they lead’ (p. 25). Professor 
Lewis’s criticisms may therefore have wider relevance than might at first appear. 

But all these essays suffer, though of course to varying degrees, from a remarkable 
lack of contemporary sophistication and modern technique. To take only one fairly 
minor example (the most easily quotable), inverted commas are often omitted: as 
in ‘ the legal meaning of responsibility ’ (p. 108) and ‘ the major meaning of explana- 
tion ° (p. 93). They could surely have been effectively used to elucidate ‘ the rather odd 
position ’ of those who suggest that ‘ the God of religion is other than the God of the 
arguments ’ (p. 184). For such talk indicates no deviation into duotheism. It just 
expresses in the muddling material mode of speech a not implausible suspicion better 
expressed in the formal mode of speech : perhaps the word * God’ is not used in the 
same sense in the traditional proofs as it is in the context of religious utterance and 
practice, 
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Finally, one most welcome unfashionable merit of this book shall not pass unnoticed. 
Professor Lewis would never have to confess * I find it difficult to excite myself very 
much over right and wrong in practice ’ (C. D. Broad). Neither has he ‘ more taste for 
uplift than for thought’ (p. 78). Yet he does show, by object lesson, that a moral 
philosopher who eschews the job of ‘ emotionalising the district ’ may nevertheless 
say, professionally, some things of importance for living. 

ANTONY FLEW 


Connaissance et Morale. By Isaac Benrusi. (Geneva: Cercle Littéraire. Edinburgh : 
Oliver & Boyd. 1947. Pp. 76. Price 6s). 


Le Vraien Art et en Science. By Axe STERN. (Geneva: Cercle Littéraire. Edinburgh : 
Oliver & Boyd. 1946. Pp. 45. Price 3s 6d). 


Under the title Connaissance et Morale, Mr. Axel Stern has edited two fragments 
from a manuscript of a work on morals which Isaac Benrubi left when he died at Geneva 
in 1943. In the first essay, ‘ La Connaissance Intégrale ’, Benrubi tries to show how 
all important errors in philosophical thinking and in the theories of knowledge in par- 
ticular arise from what can be called exclusivism, i.e. from the tendency to accept a 
part for the whole, an abstraction for the concrete—which is, by the way, in full accord 
with Whitehead’s famous attack on ‘ the fallacy of misplaced concreteness ’. Scepticism, 
agnosticism, the ‘ negativism of positivists’, have resulted in an irreparable break 
between man and reality, in ‘ a true epistemological suicide ’. For Benrubi, the dualism 
between subject and object, interior and exterior, sense and intellect, temporal and 
eternal, exists only as a matter of conventional talking. Knowledge, if it is to be genuine 
and integral, is a fusion of complementary modes, requiring the subject as well as the 
object, the individual as well as the universe. Knowledge creates the real in an active 
process, and is thus promotive of life in its highest form. To know is to unite ourselves 
with the whole in order to introduce more harmony into life. In short: ‘ connaitre, 
c’est apprendre & aimer’. This being so, the ‘ connaissance intégrale ’ in human beings 
has profound moral issues. In a world of interconnection and interdependence, in which 
every part is contributing in its own way to the realisation of universal harmony, what 
are moral rights and duties ? Benrubi, in his second essay ‘ La Morale Créatrice ’ has 
a simple and high-spirited answer : We as human beings are not independent of each 
other, not self-sufficient, and we differ from other forms of life by our capacity for 
transcending the mere impulse of survival, by our creative drive to enrich the universe 
by our deeds. True morals are essentially cosmic, creative and productive, not only 
regulative. The only moral norm which can be given is: to live up to the nobility of 
human nature, and to the necessity to harmonize human interconnections in order to 
promote the harmony of the universe. Noblesse oblige. 

In his own brief work, Mr. Stern presents an unsystematic treatise on truth in art 
and in science. To the preliminary question : what is it that makes an artist different 
from other human beings ?, he points justly to the importance of the ‘ Unknown’ as 
provocative of reactions, without, however, providing any indication of a philosophical 
basis for this standpoint. All human attitudes towards the Unknown are classified 
under the four headings : indifference (reaction of the ordinary mind), fear (animistic 
and religious reaction), curiosity (scientific reaction which tries to eliminate the chaos 
of unknown but knowable facts), and wonder (artistic reaction in front of the Unknown 
which is sought by the artist). By such a clear-cut definition, Mr. Stern has ruled out 
for himself all difficulties which might well arise from philosophical questioning into 
the justification of such statements. However, they enable him after a hasty discussion 
on the nature of values, and a definition of truth in a few paradoxical remarks, to proceed 
freely to a conclusive distinction between science and art as equipped respectively with 
a logical and an emotive use of language. ‘The entire argument is given in a succession 
of short paragraphs. Nothing is to be said against aphorisms as such. They have a 
legitimate function in philosophical writing : to high-light definite points in order to 
bring a wider range of relations into focus. But it has to be said that this book, by re- 
fraining deliberately from a systematic account of the undoubtedly important problem 
with which it is concerned, fails also to be a collection of philosophical aphorisms. 


Eva ScHAPER 
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Philosophy of Democratic Government. By Yvus RK. Simon. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1951. Pp. x + 324). 


Professor Simon writes in the Roman Catholic tradition, but his book deserves 
close attention from political theorists outside it. They will notice that the principal 
authority quoted all through in the footnotes is Aquinas, with Aristotle a close second. 
(One footnote even says that ‘ the basic document’ on the capabilities of the people 
is Aristotle’s Politics 3.11.) They will find scholastic influence both in phraseology 
(e.g. ‘ judgment by way of affective connaturality ’) and in argument. But they can 
neglect the footnotes—the text carries the whole weight of the argument; they can 
almost always translate the phrases and the thought into the language of their own 
tradition and find that it loses nothing in the process (and it is specially interesting to 
note the few places where translation fails). If they are prepared to make these efforts 
they will find the book a considerable achievement. The following are some of its 
most interesting contentions. 

Professor Simon begins with a general analysis of governmental authority. He 
examines the ‘deficiency theory’, that government is required only because of the 
wickedness and ignorance of man; that if men were omniscient and morally perfect 
the decisions needed for united action would be spontaneous and unanimous. But he 
finds two cases in which, even if men were perfect, authority would be required to 
achieve unanimity. First, where there are two or more means to the same end—for 
example to lay down ‘left’ rather than ‘ right’ as the rule of the road. The second 
and more interesting exception arises over the analysis of ‘ common good ’. The assump- 
tion of the ‘ deficiency theory’ is that morally perfect and perfectly wise men would 
agree in their decisions concerning the common good. Differences of situation might 
involve different things being good for different individuals but not a different judgment 
of what is for the common good. Simon introduces here the scholastic doctrine that 
human good will must conform to divine will formally but not materially ; my individual 
situation does involve that I should see common good as well as private good from 
my own angle. I am a citizen but also a husband and a teacher. A husband ought to 
shield his wife even if she is a criminal; God may will that my father should die to- 
morrow, but as a son I must struggle to the end to prolong his life; as a teacher I 
must work for the good of my pupils and to advance my own subject, and this may 
prevent me from taking ‘ the wider view’. But if husbands, sons, and teachers always 
took ‘ the wide view ’, the family and the school would be destroyed. It is for the good 
of the whole that people should feel these competing loyalties to limited numbers of 
persons. (The quick and easy method of Rousseau and Plato of destroying all loyalties 
except one would impoverish and weaken the common good). But then some body of 
men must take the wide view and here again authority is required, even if men were 
perfect. This seems to me a sound and strong case quite independently of the Aristo- 
telian-scholastic language in which it is presented. 

Simon accepts the transmission theory of government. God gives ultimate authority 
to the people. They can transmit authority to representatives, but they can never 
transmit all authority. Every democracy remains to some extent a direct democracy ; 
and no government without an element of direct democracy is legitimate. (Here is 
one of the few points which rest solely on authority—Aquinas, Bellarmine, Suarez— 
and is not argued out. But perhaps this is one of the basic moral postulates of democracy 
and therefore cannot be argued out). 

There is a good chapter on Equality, which shows how over-concentration on this 
feature of democracy leads to rationalist extremism (e.g. in the abolition of inheritance). 
Even equality of opportunity involves the destruction of sound social organization if 
pushed to extremes. (The only way to ensure that a child does not benefit unfairly 
by having good parents is to follow Plato, to take him from them at birth and to abolish 
the family.) 

The last chapter, on Technology, shows how machine civilization isolates man 
from his fellows and from nature. No remedy is possible. It would have to be a tech- 
nique for the good use of techniques, and this is out of the question. But some palliatives 
are possible. Techniques whose use is almost inevitably good (e.g. medicine) can be 
fostered. Technical power can be distributed in relatively independent centres (private 
property and autonomous associations help here). Rural life of the family-farm type 
can be sustained as an indispensable element in a healthy democracy. 

The style of the book is vigorous and clear and it is very well printed. 


J. D. Massorr 
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Restatement of Liberty. By P. C. Gorpon Waxtker. (London: Hutchinson. 1951 
Pp. 429. Price 21s). 


‘Western Man’, says Mr. Gordon Walker, ‘has turned and is turning from the 
freedom of Locke. The worshippers have rejected the false god of the free market : 
but they are tempted to turn instead to other false gods that have lured millions to 
tyranny ’. The choice appears to lie between ‘ the idle factories and idle hands, hungry 
children and burning wheat’ of the individualist state and ‘ the mass trials, forced 
labour, contempt for individual life and the fear of the knock on the door ’ of the totali- 
tarians. 

The first part of the Restatement of Liberty seeks to account for the posing of these 
unattractive alternatives. The author finds the truth about it all at the bottom of a 
Cartesian well. He recognises that the distinction between mind and matter is older 
than the seventeenth century—erant fortes ante Agamemnona—but holds that a new era 
definitely dawned with the making of the uniquely self confident pronouncement— 
cogito, ergo sum, and Descartes is both the hero and the villain of the piece. All the 
triumphs of the unfettered scientific mind over res extensa are the products of ‘ Cartesian 
Mentality ’; so are harmonic music; perspective drawing; refinement in manners ; 
the growth of a sense of shame; national feeling, and changes and developments in 
religious thought. Not only was the Renaissance a forerunner of ‘ Cartesianism ’, but 
also the Reformation. Calvin was a ‘ Cartesian’. The cleavage between Creator and 
created corresponds to that between res cogitans and res extensa except that whereas 
the Creator is and always has been omnipotent, the earthly res cogitans is not, but is 
responsible for the evils of an industrialised civilisation, and is at present in the process 
of being overwhelmed by the machines which it has itself created. Predestination 
follows naturally from the omnipotence of God, and hence there is no room fer an 
autonomous devil, who has accordingly disappeared from theological systems and 
from nature, with disastrous results in the sphere of politics, as the refusal to admit 
the existence of evil or incongruity in the Universe has resulted in the ignoring of failures 
and abuses. 

No post-Cartesian system of philosophy has been able to escape from the influences 
of ‘ Cartesian mentality ’. Hobbes is described as a rigorous Cartesian, who attempted 
to solve the problem of dualism by merging res cogitans in res extensa. This would 
not have pleased him. Aubrey says ‘ Mr. Hobbes was wont to say that had Descartes 
kept himselfe wholy to Geometrie he had been the best Geometer in the world, but 
that his head did not lye for Philosophy ’. Hegel too (somewhat obscurely) had the root 
of the matter in him, while Marx merely extended and elaborated Hobbes. 

A great deal of this is interesting and stimulating, but perhaps too much prominence 
has been given to Descartes and the influence of his philosophy. Mr. Gordon Walker 
might have done better by going back, if not to Plato at least to the rediscovery of 
Plato, and to the loosening of the hold which Aristotle had over Medieval thought. 
The great change surely came with the resumption of scientific enquiry and the practical 
application of mathematical principles. 

The second part of the book deals with the possibility of escape from the dilemma 
—frying pan or fire—brought about by the triumph of ‘ Cartesian mentality ’ in its 
operations on res extensa, and its inevitable failure as a solvent of the problems of society. 
‘Man is the measurer; there is in him that which is unmeasureable, unpredictable, 
always beyond the reach of his own scientific method ’. But ‘ That which does the 
measuring cannot be measured’. ‘ The ultimately unmeasureable in man consists of 
just those irreducible subjective differences that Cartesianism has to imagine out of 
existence in order to create the illusion of objective measurement ’. 

According to Mr. Gordon Walker there is no middle way—the dilemma must be 
smashed—both horns of it. There is only one way to achieve this. Human nature 
must be changed. ‘ Cartesian man must cease to be Cartesian in that he come to terms 
with evil. He must eschew all dreams of certain wisdom, of perfect liberty, of absolute 
accuracy, of heaven upon earth ’. Here the author does seem to be thinking of ‘ Cartesian 
men ’ as Platonic. A better society must be admitted, but the change must be a ‘ natural 
change ’, not an ideal one. ‘ It must be within the limits of the socially possible mani- 
festations of human nature’. This is to be effected not by a new revelation, or a new 
interpretation of what has been revealed, or even by that most potent of secular controls, 
control of education, but by following what appear to be the political principles of the 
British Labour Party. The drive must come from the ‘ workers ’—‘ the one great 
untapped source of human energy ’. The State will of course have a great part to play 
and will be far more powerful than the individualist State. *‘ There will not be a village, 
a street, or a house into which the new State does not enter, exacting respect for regula- 
tions, requiring information and rational action, creating new offences and punishi 
them’. But, somewhat inconsistently, there must be absolute respect for privacy— 
every man’s home must be his castle, in which he can behave exactly as he likes provided 
that he does not disturb his neighbours. Social security will be a sine qua non ; health 
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services a necessity ; equal opportunity in education and an equal time spent on educa- 
tion will be assured. There will be great tenderness for free organisations—major 
strikes only will attract the attention of the government. Social superiority will be 
limited to those who actually do the work of bringing the better society into being— 
that is, Government and trade union officials. In the economic field the chief positive 
activity of the new State will be planning—but planning wholly different from any 
that is conceivable in Cartesian society, and in the main directed to the maintenance 
of full employment. In foreign politics, a form of internationalism will be the aim of 
‘the better society ’, though each state will retain its identity, and federalism is strongly 
condemned. ‘ The better society must seek the closest possible interlocking with other 
societies, whether or not these are better societies ’. 

Mr. Gordon Walker has carefully refrained from stating that the salvation of human- 
ity on these lines depends upon their world-wide acceptance, and the transformation 
of the nations into what he calls ‘ the greater society ’, that is, a complete system of 
‘ interlocking’ better societies. That would be perilously like an ideal, and he does 
not like ideals. But in its absence, his restatement of liberty assumes a utopian air 
and the conclusion would seem to be ‘ De omnibus dubitandum est ’. 


C. Macl. G. Oativir 


L’ Encyclique ** Humani Generis’ et les Problémes scientifiques. By CAMILLE MULLER. 
(Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts. 1951. Pp. 36. Price 29 Belgian francs). 


Foi Chrétienne et Pensée contemporaine. By ALBERT DONDEYNE. (Louvain: Publica- 
tions Universitaires de Louvain. 1951. Pp. viii + 223. Price 100 Belgian frances). 


In August, 1950, Pope Pius XII published the encyclical letter Humani Generis in 
which the attention of the Catholic Church was directed to certain opinions, scientific, 
philosophical and theological, which might be thought to menace the Catholic faith, 
and these two publications are discourses on questions raised therein, both being pro- 
ductions of the University of Louvain. 

Professor Muller’s essay is a rather slight and inconclusive treatment of three sub- 
jects, the mutual independence of the different methods employed in science and the- 
ology, the degree of certainty which at present belongs to the evolutionary hypothesis, 
and the question whether in the evolutionary scale humanity made its original appear- 
ance at only one point or several ; and it is mainly concerned to reaffirm the conviction 
that faith and reason cannot be in ultimate conflict. Professor Dondeyne’s book, on 
the other hand, is concerned with philosophical questions arising out of the encyclical, 
and the author’s treatment of his theme is marked by penetration, profundity and an 
admirable clarity of thought. Not all his readers will come to the same conclusions as 
Professor Dondeyne, but few will fail to learn much from following his discussion. 

First of all, Professor Dondeyne interprets the encyclical, not as enjoining Catholic 
thinkers to withdraw from contemporary philosophical positions in conflict with the 
Christian faith, nor yet, vaguely, as advising them to be cautious, but as urging them 
to move forward in the conviction that faith and reason cannot finally collide. In 
harmony with this interpretation, the author seeks next to uncover the reasons for the 
rise of typically modern philosophy and, especially, of existentialism; and he finds 
these in the greatly increased grasp of past time by the modern age and its consequently 
strong impression of temporal development, evolution and historical structure, together 
with its heightened sense of the future as something that man can mould. This general 
point of view he calls historical humanism, and from its perspective, he says, Christian 
faith is accused of conservatism, intolerance and fixity of thought. The peculiarly 
modern form of historical humanism is existentialism, and Professor Dondeyne then 
turns to an examination of its essential tenets in the course of which he offers a re- 
markably sympathetic and instructive discussion. 

For existentialism the fundamental category is that of existence which properly 
applies only to human beings and serves to indicate their particular form of being, 
being to the world. They exist. By means of this idea existentialism drives or seeks a 
middle course between materialism which destroys humanity and idealism which 
destroys the world, a middle course, moreover, between the traditional relativism of 
empiricism and the universalism sans point de vue of rationalism. Thus, without re- 
verting to relativism, existentialism tries to do justice to the historical and provisional 
character of human truth as arising out of a certain cultural environment. But is it 
possible to do so? Yes, by means of Heidegger’s distinction between truth as adequacy 
of judgment and truth as the unveiling of reality, corresponding to which there are 
two views of reason, the narrow Cartesian view which sees it working with clear and 
distinct ideas and the larger existential view which does not deny the mystery of being, 
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It is only in opposition to the former that moderns speak of the irrational, and the 
anti-rationalism of today represents, not a return to romanticism, but the search for a 
larger reason by taking account of the concrete. On the other hand, it may equally be 
described as an endeavour to enlarge the idea of experience. ‘ The history of philosophy 
since Bergson ’, says Professor Dondeyne acutely (p. 78), ‘ is governed by a progressive 
enlargement of the idea of experience’. Marcel was seeking * a superior empiricism ’. 

In driving this middle course between relativism and universalism and in thus 
seeking a larger rationalism which would be at the same time a broader empiricism, 
existentialism pays special attention to three aspects of human existence, its historicity, 
its incarnateness, and its condition of inter-subjectivity, which have hitherto been 
much neglected by philosophy. Thereafter, however, existentialism itself breaks into 
two main schools, the closed and atheistic existentialism of Sartre and Merleau-Ponty, 
and the open existentialism of Jaspers and Marcel which is sympathetic to Christian 
faith ; and it is with the latter that Professor Dondeyne is chiefly concerned. The 
mistake of traditional philosophy has been to treat knowledge as fundamental and the 
subject as an anonymous, disincarnate and interchangeable spectator. Existentialism 
endeavours to correct this error when it emphasises the primacy of existence and partici- 
pation in being, and lays stress upon anguish, choice in faith, and joy and peace as 
involved in knowing ; and in doing this it seeks to avoid the arbitrariness of voluntarism 
and fideism by remaining close to being and by keeping in view the condition of inter- 
subjectivity. As Blondel maintained, the rdle of action is not to make truth but to 
assist in its unveiling. 

In spite of his deep and appreciative examination of existentialism, however, Pro- 
fessor Dondeyne is not satisfied. He fears that the excessive distrust of conceptual 
and discursive thought is bound to mislead ; and in particular he argues that it must 
end in an empiricism which either denies the divine transcendence or makes mystical 
experience normative of religious faith. He believes, however, that the corrective is 
to be found in a Thomism which does not try to return to traditional rationalism but 
is ready to enter the contemporary situation. Yet, although this theme is discussed at 
length, its treatment is somewhat inconclusive ; and it leaves two main questions in 
the reader’s mind. Can Thomism remain Thomism while making the required adjust- 
ments to a changed philosophical climate, or is it not essentially a reversion to the 
medieval outlook ? (Cf. Hawkins, The Essentials of Theism, p. 5 and p. 14). And is 
not the corrective to the dilemma in which existentialism is held to terminate to be 
found rather in moral experience, and is not Professor Dondeyne’s failure to see this 
due to the fact that he does not take seriously enough the fact of sin ? 


N. H. G. Roprnson 


Foundations of Inference in Natural Science. By JonHn OvuutTon Wisnom. (London : 
Methuen & Co. 1951. Pp. xii + 242. Price 22s 6d). 


In his preface Mr. Wisdom says : ‘ When setting out to write this book. . . I wished 
to stress the independence of the role played by hypotheses, and to show that a certain 
kind of hypothesis could not be assimilated by induction at all, namely those embodying 
concepts that have no observable instances. Thus induction was still allowed a role. 
But even this change of emphasis concedes too much to induction. Professor Popper 
has convinced me that induction plays no part whatever in science—that there is no 
inductive method and that nothing approximating to inductive inference is used. 
What appears to be inductive is assimilated by the method of hypothesis and deduction 
—the hypothetico-deductive system. Thus the traditional view is completely reversed ’. 

As it now stands, the book consists of four parts. In the first Mr. Wisdom explains 
the hypothetico-deductive approach with illustrations from science and discusses such 
topics as testability, simplicity, determinism, and operationalism in the light of his 
*‘metascience ’. In the second he deals with theories of induction which are based 
in one way or another on the work of Mill and Keynes. Although his final verdict is 
unfavourable to what he calls ‘ the inductive approach’, he is obviously very much 
interested in the attempts which have been made to exhibit induction as a valid method, 
and even provides a chapter on Criteria for Causal Determination and Functional 
Relationship and another on Four Principles of Induction. But he explains that his 
four principles (developed and adapted from the work of Keynes) are at best abstracts 
from certain very general scientific conclusions and therefore not to be used without 
circularity for the justification of scientific inference. In the third part he treats of 
probability in much the same way, but more briefly. He maintains here that the fre- 
quency theory and the range theory both provide admissible interpretations of the 
calculus of probabilities, but that scientific hypotheses have only acceptability or credi- 
bility, which is not to he identified with probability in either of these senses, Finally 
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in the fourth part, which contains only a single chapter, he considers the Transformation 
of the Problem of Induction, that is to say the question which according to his own view 
should replace the traditional problem about the justification of induction. He puts 
this in the form : ‘ Is it rational to regard unfalsified hypotheses as having some measure 
of credibility ?” and answers that if the universe has a favourable structure the hypo- 
thetico-deductive method can work. 

In this summary I have not been able to do justice to the variety of the discussions 
contained in the first three parts. There is, indeed, no recent book on the subject of 
scientific method which contains so many references to the work of other philosophers. 
And many of the author’s comments are illuminating, in particular his strictures on 
the positivist theory of science. But his decision to work in all this material was rather 
unfortunate. For it sometimes produces an affect of scrappiness. If the author had 
noticed and criticised other people’s ideas only when it was necessary to do so for the 
exposition of his own views, the general impression would have been clearer, and there 
would have been more room for the adequate development of arguments which are 
really important. Thus what he says about ‘ horizontal’ and ‘ vertical causation ’ is 
interesting, but scarcely satisfactory as it stands, first because it is not explicitly con- 
nected with the distinction between generalization and explanation, and secondly 
because it involves some unnatural uses of the word ‘ cause ’, as in the passages on pp. 
147-8 where he writes: ‘ We ordinarily say that hydrogen plus oxygen causes water ; 
this is horizontal causation. In terms of sub-atomic entities, however, we have one 
electron and one proton causing hydrogen ; this is vertical causation. . . The vertical 
relation, whatever its ultimate nature, is fundamental; horizontal causation is secon- 
dary ’. If he had tried to present his doctrine in the context of a general theory of explan- 
ation, instead of tacking it on to a discussion of the Keynesian approach to induction, 
he would have been less strongly tempted to phrase it in inappropriate causal language, 
and the reader would be better able to appreciate its importance. 

The main thesis, which Mr. Wisdom has taken over from Professor Popper, seems 
to me sound ; but I find the phrasing of it unnecessarily paradoxical. There is indeed 
no valid method of inductive inference, if by ‘ valid method of inference ’ we mean a 
procedure which will always lead from true premisses to true conclusions, or at least 
to conclusions which are probable in the sense of the calculus of chances. And those 
apologists of common sense who argue against someone called the Sceptic that there 
is a method of induction, requiring no philosophical justification, seem to be unaware 
of the difference between the scientific attitude and that natural belief of which Hume 
spoke. But it is surely too late to suggest that we should give up talking of the inductive 
sciences. May we not properly retain the word ‘ induction ’, but use it for applications 
of the policy which Mr. Wisdom describes, i.e. the policy of accepting hypotheses (whether 
they be generalizations or explanations) which have survived all the tests we can devise ? 

WILLIAM KNEALE 


Philosophy of the Arts. By Morris Weitz. (Cambridge Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. London : Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1950. Pp. xvi + 239. English price 25s). 


Starting with an exposition and critical examination of the ‘formalism’ of such 
writers on aesthetics as Clive Bell and Roger Fry, this book evolves a general theory 
of the nature of art, and applies it in somewhat fuller detail to painting, poetry and 
music. It also briefly discusses purism in the arts, how works of art can express truths, 
and the nature of appreciation and criticism. The analysis of Bell’s ‘ formalism’ is 
quite skilfully done, and shows the multifariousness of the interests that art can touch, 
and the wilfulness of making arbitrary exclusions among them ; and there is a discussion 
of some interest on the difference between suggestiveness through a kind of obscure 
resemblance (as black is ‘ like ’ depression) and suggestiveness of various more definitely 
symbolic kinds. Besides this, the author rightly points out how, when all that creates 
ihe form of a painting is identified, there is nothing else left over to look like the sitter 
or the view; and concludes that there is no sharp distinction between what is repre- 
sentative in a picture and what is not. Doubtless both premisses and conclusion are 
true here ; but the former seems hardly to prove the latter, for the distinction is more 
like that between shape and colour. 

Professor Weitz’s own view, which he refers to as ‘ the organic theory ’, fits neatly 
into the contemporary picture ; since, as a theory of art, it confirms and justifies what 
is called in America the ‘ new criticism ’. This is the approach to literature, especially 
poetry, which in its contemporary form has come from Eliot and Richards, who are 
saluted on p. 55 of this book, and is to be seen in America in the work of, among others, 
Allen Tate, John Crowe Ransom, and Cleanth Brooks. There is a great and strange 
ignorance in Great Britain of the work of these three admirable critics, and if Professor 
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Weitz’s book does nothing but draw our attention to them, it will have done something 
important. ‘ This organic principle that every constituent of an artistic complex must 
be understood in terms of itself in relation to the other constituents ’ is how Professor 
Weitz tries to express the central tenet of the movement (p. 55); ‘ one work of art is 
better than another if its constituents work together more effectively to form a total 
unity ’ (p. 202). Whether the critics mentioned above would think these assertions 
adequate is another matter. Their weakness is that they beat at an open door; and 
the same is true of saying (p. 198-9) that the side of life that a work of art reveals (the 
comic, the lyric, the tragic or whatever it may be) is relevant to its evaluation but does 
not decide it. This may improve on Clive Bell, but surely his amazing simplification 
was, if we speak plainly, merely a howler in the history of aesthetics, though for many 
people, when first put forward, it opened the way to much modern painting. And 
surely, also, Richards’s black-and-white contrast between emotive and factual language 
is now prehistoric, and his notion that literature uses emotive language exclusively 
and makes no claim to any kind of truth or informativeness (a view he long ago aban- 
doned) is another howler—useful pioneering though it may once have been. If so, let 
us hope that Professor Weitz is unduly pessimistic when he says * perhaps . . . the 
most accepted view to-day is that art is an emotive language ° (p. 137), at the beginning 
of a useful chapter on what he calls ‘depth meanings ’ and a chapter on appreciation, 
the first part of which is very good. However stimulating a youthful howler may be, 
it soon loses its usefulness ; and then what it requires is quick burial. With regard 
to Richards’s view on these points, one can only say that, in the work of T. 8. Eliot, 
Professor Dingle, Ransom, and indeed Richards himself in later books, that ceremony 
is complete. 


JoHn HoLutoway 


Leisure the Busis of Culture. By Joser Pieper. Translated by ALEXANDER Drv. 


Introduction by T. 8. Extior. (London: Faber and Faber. 1952. Pp. 169. Price 
10s 6d). 


Josef Pieper is a Catholic philosopher whose thought is grounded on Plato, Aristotle 
and the scholastics. He gives his own testimony, eloquent and unhurried, to the onto- 
logical significance of leisure for those who are caught up in the grim task of recon- 
struction and rehabilitation in an uneasy world of care. He is concerned with the mean- 
ing of man’s life and the shifting standard by which this is judged. And so it is that he 
asks questions about man in his work and sees that, as the pressure of his wants increases 
and the world of his work becomes total in its demands, leisure becomes a restless, 
compulsory escape from monotonous toil. The language which speaks of the humanity 
of man becomes meaningless, while that which speaks of him as a functionary is alone 
significant. There is no sphere of human activity which is not threatened with the 
demand to justify itself by its inclusion in a planned process of work. The philosopher, 
the scientist, the artist, the lover are in like case with the servile worker. Times of 
rest, the benefits of the welfare State are links in the chain of utilitarian functions. 
Men are fed, refreshed and healed for work, as machines are rested and repaired. But 
the end of work is the deification of the machine and the destruction of man. 

Culture, as expressed in the philosopher’s quest, the scientist’s discovery, the artist's 
insight, the lover’s experience, is the heaven of man’s freedom, of his dignity and worth, 
the enrichment and significance of his toil. But without leisure there can be no culture. 
And man has lost the capacity for leisure, the ability to be still in wonder before the 
mystery of Being, to contemplate the wisdom possessed by God. 

Here we touch Pieper’s indictment of the present age and his hope in a solution 
for the arrest of its decay. The totalitarian drift of Western civilisation is rapid now, 
but in its beginning it was slow and unheeded. It began when thought cut itself off 
from tradition, and philosophy was reduced to the operation of ratio. But ratio is 
mechanical, servile, and void of wisdom. Man is more than his instruments, more than 
a brain. ‘ One cannot philosophize without taking up a theological position—because 
philosophizing is a fundamentally human relationship to reality and is only possible 
if our whole human nature is involved °. 


E. F. F. Hi 
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